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Editorial Notes and Comments 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH AND PATTERNS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Those who examine reports of research in the field of 
method are convinced that the teaching situation is “so 
complex that attempts to establish the relative superiority 
or inferiority of anything so amorphous as a general method 
of teaching are almost certain to be indecisive”. To quote 
The Encyclopedia of Educational Research: 


The experimental research relating to patterns of instruction is 
subject to a number of criticisms. The experimental factor is com- 
plex, in some cases curriculum reorganization being involved; the 
control of non-experimental factors, especially teacher skill, zeal, and 
enthusiasm, is seldom adequate ; the measurement of the outcomes of 
instruction is rarely satisfactory; and the period of experimentation 
is usually not long enough for the pupils and teacher to become 
adjusted to a new method. Furthermore, all the patterns of instruc- 
tion are not intended to serve the same functions. For example, the 
arguments advanced for the “project method” emphasize outcomes 
that are not claimed for the “recitation method” and the lecture 
method. (p. 726). 


The foregoing deserves the consideration of supervisors and 
teachers, particularly those teachers who are planning to 
study objectively particular patterns of instruction. 


VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


A few years ago Father Bowdern, dean of the Graduate 


*Stephen M. Corey and Virginia Mook, “General Aspects of Instruction: 
Learning, Teaching and the Curriculum”, Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
XII, No. 3 (June. 1942), p. 303. 
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School of Creighton University, investigated environmental 
factors of vocation to the priesthood and religious life. As a 
result of his nation-wide survey, Father Bowdern had data 
from 2500 men and 5000 women. Recently, a summary of 
this investigation appeared in popular form.* We recommend 
it to teachers. From his data the author presents the typical 
vocation boy and the typical vocation girl during the period 
1919-1929. After describing these types and summarizing his 
impressions, Father Bowdern offers a program of recommen- 
dations. He does so with full recognition of the importance 
of the work of God’s grace. Since most programs for Educa- 
tion Week provide for some consideration of vocation to the 
priesthood and the religious life, we believe teachers will be 
interested in Father Bowdern’s analysis: 


A PROGRAM FOR FOSTERING VOCATIONS TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


I. Every Catholic Child a Living Member of the Mystical Body 
1. Frequent Communion 
2. Prayer for Vocation 
3. Personal Purity 
4. Unselfishness and Practice of Self-denial 
5. Active Spirit of Charity and Service 
6. Love of the Liturgy 
II. Information on Vocation for Every Catholic Child 
1. Discreet Encouragement of Individual Vocations 
2. Vocational Sermons, Informal Talks, Retreats 
3. Explanation of the Vocation of the Brothers 
4. Vocation Week, Pamphlets, Leaflets 


II]. Every Catholic Child in a Catholic Home 


1. Discreet Encouragement of Individual Vocations by 
Parents 


2. Encourage Large Families in One-Family Dwellings 
3. Weekly Communion by Parents, Especially of Fathers 
4. Encourage a Taste for the Life of the Liturgy 


*? Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., A Study of Vocations. Lafayette, Indiana: Com- 
munity Press of Saint Francis Conv vent, 1942, p. 31. 
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IV. Every Catholic Child in a Catholic School 
1. Discreet Encouragement of Individual Vocations by 
Teachers 
2. More Catholic High Schools 


3. No Co-education in Catholic High Schools; at Least Sep- 
arate Classes if not Separate Buildings 


4. Men Teachers for Boys after Sixth Grade 


. Vocation Service Flag—Stars or Crosses for Each Vo- 
cation of a Former Pupil 


. Encourage Interest in Foreign Missions 
. Encourage Sodality or Similar Society 


. Encourage Abstinence from Smoking and Drinking as Acts 
of Self-Denial and Will Training 


9. Good Example by Spirit of Union and Charity Among 
Teachers. 


10. Teach the Life of the Liturgy 


V. Every Catholic Child in a Catholic Parish 


1. Discreet Encouragement of Individual Vocations by 
Pastors 


2. Encourage Active Personal Participation in Service of the 
Altar, e.g., Serving Mass, Decorating Altars, Care of 
Vestments and Altar Linen, Singing in Choir, etc. 


. Occasional Vocation Sermon for Instruction of Parents 


. Pastors Should Take Interest in Clerical Students and be 
Alert to Discover Vocations to the Brothers 


5. Promote Impressive Celebrations of First Masses, Con- 
vent Receptions, etc. 


6. Keep Movies Clean 

7. Make the Liturgy Interesting and Beautiful 
VI. Catholic Reading for Every Catholic Child 

1. Gospels and Life of Christ 

2. Lives of Saints 


3. Other Literature—Fiction, History, Liturgy, ete.—That 
Will Instill Catholic Culture 


PARENT EDUCATION 


In September and October editorials we referred to several 
implications for religious education in Father Coakley’s pre- 
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sentation of factual data on Catholic leakage.* In closing his 
report, Father Coakley wrote: 

Instead of erecting a new Catholic grade and high school for chil- 
dren in this parish, I often feel I should devote that money to 
building a school to teach Catholic parents how to organize and 
maintain good Catholic homes. They need religious instruction far 
more than their children. May God give us more Catholic homes! 
That will stop most of the leaks in Peter’s barque. 

Up to the present we have made very little headway in 
preparing our high school and college youth for participation 
in the organization and maintenance of a good Catholic home. 
The preparation is important for boys as well as for girls. 
While it would be desirable to offer specific courses, attacking 
directly the objectives of parent education and all it implies, 
we must acknowledge that our crowded schedules are still 
interfering with this provision. However, there is no reason 
why Religion classes should not consider, some time during 
the high school period and again during the years of college, 
each and every doctrine of Religion in relation to the Cath- 
olic home. We cannot make any adequate study of the prob- 
lems of post-war living without a consideration of the Chris- 
tian home. In the foregoing editorial we offered Father 
Bowdern’s program for fostering vocations to the priesthood 
and the religious life. Let us not forget that the vocation of 
the large majority of our boys and girls is for marriage and 
the establishment of homes of their own. Again we quote 
from Father Coakley:* 


To us here in this parish, there is only one great outstanding cause 
of leakage as revealed by the figures above cited; it is the break- 
down of the Catholic home. What this country needs is good Catholic 
homes, better Catholic homes, the best Catholic homes. 


It is the one supreme need of the hour. In every single case of 
an invalid marriage, and in every single case of a valid mixed 
marriage in which the ante-nuptial promises were repudiated, we 
ee a home that left very much to be desired from the Cath- 

* Ibid., p. 16. 

oahemes F. Coakley, “Catholic Leakage: A Factual Study”, The Acolyte, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (February, 1942), 12-16. 
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olic point of view. The Catholic home is the origin, the source, 
the maintainer of a Catholic way of life. No school, even the best, 
can take its place. And a poor school, even if a Catholic one, 
or even a public school from which every religious influence is 
banned, cannot destroy the Catholic faith if there is a wholesome 
Catholic home with Catholic parents courageously and valiantly ful- 
filling their difficult and sustained burden of supervising the religious 
education of their children. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 
FORGETTING 


While the psychology of learning offers in some instances 
specific assistance for the direction of learning, in other in- 
stances applications are yet to be worked out. However, from 
investigations we do know that retention is better for ma- 
terial that is meaningful, and that drill without understand- 
ing is relatively ineffective. This is an important observation 
for all teachers of Religion and particularly those in the 
elementary school. Many teachers are adamant in requiring 
word for word memorization of difficult answers. Moreover, 
some of these teachers are convinced that these answers 
cannot or need not be meaningful to children. It is possible 
that the two or three studies that have been made on reten- 
tion of Catechism answers might have produced a more pesi- 
tive type of finding if material had been more critically 
selected and if answers were understood and appropriate 
for the religious education of children. 


IN USING QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


Last Spring the Educational Research Bulletin’ reported 
an investigation that studied the use of questionnaires, a 
technique used frequently during the past fifteen years in 
studying current problems in the teaching of Religion. The 


*Seerley Reid, “Respondents and Non-Respondents to Mail Questionnaires”, 
Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 21 (April 15, 1942), 87-96. 
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findings of this study should be of interest to our readers in 
interpreting questionnaire studies and in undertaking them. 
Data show that there is a “successive decrease with successive 
groups of respondents in the proportion of affirmative an- 
swers. In nine out of ten cases, the differences are statistically 
significant.” In other words, those who are interested in a 
problem and have desirable affirmative data are more in- 
clined to reply to a questionnaire than those who are not 
interested in the problem or are in possession of undesirable 
information, or both. All of this suggests the need for follow- 
up questionnaires. Investigators have found that affirmative 
answers received in partial returns are reduced from ten to 
twenty per cent with a follow-up procedure. 


FOR TEACHER ENRICHMENT 


The Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee has just 
issued Volume II of Social Wellsprings which presents and 
interprets the eighteen encyclicals of social reconstruction 
by Pope Pius XI.° Teachers, who have not made a careful 
study of the encyclicals of recent Popes, will find in this 
single volume the authoritative Catholic presentation of the 
grave questions of our day. An understanding of the position 
of the Church on these issues is necessary if Catholic educa- 
tion is to make its potential contribution to post-war living. 
Indeed, one might say that the teacher who is not saturated 
with the point of view of the social encyclicals is inadequately 
prepared for an assignment to teach Religion. We recommend 
this second volume of Social Wellsprings for its careful and 
usable translations, its headings and captions, introductions 
and footnotes. 


*Juseph Husslein, S.J., prefaced, annotated and arranged by. Social Well- 
ee Vol. II: Eighteen Encyclicals of Social Reconstruction by Pope Pius 


Milwaukee, ( N. Milwaukee Street) Wisconsin. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. Se Price $4.00. 
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“REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS” 


If our readers are not acquainted with the Review for 
Religious, we would like to take this opportunity to make it 
known to them. The magazine, still in its first year of pub- 
lication, is published bi-monthly, in January, March, May, 
July, September, and November, by Saint Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s, Kansas. The subscription price is two dollars a 
year. The Review for Religious is scholarly, practical, and a 
valuable contribution to Catholic periodical literature. We 


give the following titles in the September number to suggest 
the character of material published: 


Our Friends, the Angels; Patriotic Obedience in Time of War; 
The Supernatural Life; Supplying Days of Absence from the Novi- 
tiate; The “New Commandment” of Love; The Apostolate to Assist 
Dying Non-Catholics; Communications (On Spiritual Direction) ; 
Book Reviews; Questions and Answers (Visiting Relatives, Occu- 
pation of Novice during Canonical Year, Absence from the Postu- 
lancy, Readmission of an ex-Religious, Non-acceptance of a Dis- 
pensation from Vows, Local Superior’s Power to Grant Permissions, 
Dismissal of Postulant without Giving Reason). 


CHILDREN OF GOD 


All this work of which we have heard today, and on which papers 
have been read, will not be fruitfully carried on in our parishes 
until we instruct our people and make them conscious of their being 
Children of God. I believe that the venerable religious here present 
can attack a problem there, and make their children conscious of 
that great royal garment and think last of their own, because the 
religious and the priests will raise themselves up in dignity insofar 
as they make the people (from whom we all have come) more con- 
scious of their dignity as children of God. 


(By Very Rev. Martin Hellriegel, National Liturgical Week, 
Oct. 6-10, 1941, p. 92.) 





Religion in the Elementary School 


CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE 


REVEREND STEPHEN AYLWARD 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 


Eprtor’s Nore: This article has the same title as the author’s recently pub- 
lished handbook for the Religion teacher, Catechism Comes to Life (Catechetical 
Guild, St. Paul, Minn. Price $1.00). The volume gives four fundamental ways, 
with more than eighty examples, of making religious truths interesting, concrete 
and intelligible, offering suggestions for teachers of all grades. 


We were walking past the chemistry laboratory on our 
way to the refectory when the odor of one-half a thousand 
ancient eggs assailed our nostrils. The students in the lab- 
oratory, however, were not scrambling eggs; they were con- 
ducting fragrant experiments with hydrogen sulfide. As the 
young priest and I simultaneously reached for our noses, I 
remarked: “You know, George, a whiff of that lovely perfume 
would make a stunning example of mortal sin for one of my 
Catechism classes.” 

Father George chuckled through his tightly held nose and 
then turned to me seriously as we reached the uncontami- 
nated zone beyond. “Steve, I think you have something there. 
Why not try a bit of chemistry on the children? I expect 
that’s about the only thing you haven’t shown them yet.” 

The suggestion stuck in my mind, and by the end of the 
following week a class of fourth-graders was being shown the 
“catechemical” approach to Religion. First, they were given 
a look at a glass of deep purple liquid—the soul of a child 
stained by original sin. Then they saw how the purifying 
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waters of Baptism are poured upon the child. A glass of clear 
“water” was emptied into the purple liquid, and it became 
colorless. From this they could see how the outward sign of 
the sacrament effects an inward grace by cleansing the soul 
of the stain of original sin, so that the light of God’s love 
could shine through it. 

Naturally, the children were much interested in the ex- 
ample and the series of others that grew out of it. Needless 
to say, I never used hydrogen sulfide, but they were not 
stunned by the wonders of science. To them the catechemical 
color changes were merely another way of illustrating reli- 
gious truth attractively and clearly. That fourth grade among 
my other classes, from first communicants to high school 
students, had become accustomed to Religion taught in terms 
of concrete examples that first caught their interest and then 
made the theological abstractions of the Catechism as clear 
as possible. Of course, it was Christ, the Great Teacher, who 
first showed us the Way of making the Truth come to Life. 

Christ well knew that we do not have much desire to 
understand that which is lacking in interest. He knew that 
the first important thing to do was to build up interest in 
what He was going to teach. Let us take a look at the way 
Christ did it. 

Watch Him reaching for the coin of tribute and innocently 
asking whose inscription was on it; see Him stooping down 
to write on the ground while the Pharisees steal away in 
consternation and silence; observe Him plucking a lily of the 
field and comparing it to all the glory of Solomon; look at 
Him holding a tiny mustard seed in one hand, and pointing 
with the other to the mountain which could be removed if 
faith in the heart were no bigger than the little seed. 

Listen to Christ telling the story of the man of Samaria 
who did not pass by the one bleeding at the roadside; of 
the young gallant who left his father to seek greener pastures 
and found a job and humility tending a stranger’s pigs. 

Go with Jesus to the seashore and hear Him compare the 
kingdom of heaven with a draw-net for the fisher folk; into 
the countryside where He talks to the farmers of fields and 
wheat, of sowers and laborers, of seeds and vineyards. Follow 
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Him into the turbulent cities, and hear Him speak to city 
folk of money, of men who went on business trips, of shrewd 
and stupid managers, of unjust judges, of baking and sweep- 
ing, of suppers and cooking, of candles and bread, of tramps 
and kings. 

In short, our Lord aroused interest by doing things and 
showing things that were perceptible to the senses. When 
He did not make use of something immediately perceptible 
to the senses, He created interest by stimulating the imagina- 
tion with mental pictures of objects and actions familiar 
to his particular audience—whether farmers or fishermen, 
city folk or shepherds—while its interesting application to 
the doctrine was instantly and clearly recognizable. 

Now let us suppose that we are going to teach something 
about the Communion of Saints. By this is meant that the 
members of the Church Triumphant, Suffering and Militant 
are all one family of God, loving and helping one another 
as members of the Mystical Body of Christ. The text gen- 
erally cited for this doctrine is John, 15:4-5: “Abide in Me, 
and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself unless 
it remains on the vine so neither can you unless you abide 
in Me. I am the vine, you are the branches.” 

The obvious thing to do here—so obvious that we wonder 
why it did not occur to us before—is to bring some vine-like 
plant to class, such as the wild honeysuckle or ivy root, or 
failing these, any plant at all, so long as we show it to the 
children, how it is formed and what relation it has to the 
text and the doctrine. Of course, they know what a vine or 
plant looks like, but it becomes something entirely new and 
immensely interesting when explained in terms of spiritual 
truth. 

When we stop to consider, we will find that additional 
branches of comparison grow in the mind once we have the 
plant and our doctrine well in hand. Thus, after explaining 
the nature of a plant and how it grows and flowers, and ap- 
plying this to the text of the doctrine: 

(a) Christ is the trunk or stem of the vine or plant, and it 
is through Him that all strength flows. 
(b) We ourselves are the branches, members of the Church 
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Militant on earth, and without being united to Christ, the 
vine, we die spiritually. Now to expand the simile. . . . 


(c) The souls of the Church Suffering in purgatory are like 
the roots of the vine which are under the ground, buried for 
a time under the weight of their sins and the punishment 
they must endure because of them; yet these suffering souls 
can give us spiritual strength by their prayers through Christ, 
who is the vine itself. 


(d) The Church Triumphant in heaven is like the fruits or 
flowers of the vine and the branches; just as when we die, 
our earthly life flowers into the beautiful and eternal life 
in the Paradise for which we are intended. 


As a final reinforcement of the truth we can add one of 
the verses which follow the text, “If any one does not abide 
in Me, he shall be cast outside as the branch and wither.” 
So, when the class period is nearly over, we cut off one of 
the branches of the little vine and hang it up on the wall. We 
will notice many young faces grow thoughtful during the 
days which follow as they see the branch become sere and 
yellow, as the leaves fall off, leaving a brittle skeleton of 
what once had been green and living. At the end of the week, 
without further comment, we say to one of the children, 
“Take that withered branch and cast it outside.” A little 
stilted, perhaps, but the Biblical language recalls a great 
many things in the lesson of a week before. 

The point to be noted here is that the children have been 
shown the identical object, or a reasonable facsimile thereof, 
to which our Lord compared this truth. And they relish it as 
much as did those who attended the first Catechism classes 
across the Jordan two thousand years ago. 

Again our Lord gives a most perfect and delightful example 
of trust in God when He talks about the birds of the air and 
the lilies of the field (Matt. 6:25-34; Luke 12:22-34). For 
this we can have the children line up at the window and look 
out to see the birds hopping and flying about. Ask the chil- 
dren if they have ever seen a robin driving a little plow or 
building a tiny barn. (A nest is not the same thing!) They 
chorus a joyful, “No!” 
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“But see how happy and well-fed are the birds, happy in 
the life which God has given them.’’* 


And the flowers—bring a silken poppy, a velvet pansy, 
an iris or any red or purple flower to class and show how 
beautifully it is dressed in velvet or satin or perfumed silk; 
have pupils feel the flower’s texture and smell its fragrance, 
how bright and fresh it is . . . “but which of you has ever 
caught a flower knitting or sewing a dress for herself?!” 


In this connection it is interesting to show the children 
how apt was our Lord in comparing the lilies of the field to 
the magnificent, purple-robed Solomon in all his glory. The 
“lilies of the field” is a generic Hebrew term for all lily-like 
flowers such as the iris or gladiolus (purple) or the poppy- 
anemone which in spring paints with bright scarlet the plains 
of Palestine. The special aptness lies in the comparison of 
the red or purple flowers, which carpeted the very fields of 
Peraea in which He was then speaking, to the royal scarlet 
or Tyrian purple of Solomon’s kingly robes. 

Besides using the examples which Christ has given us 
there are others which we can make up ourselves to fit the 
truth we are teaching. 

If we are to study the Examination of Conscience, we ask 
anyone in the class who has a big sea shell at home to bring 
it to school the next day. Almost invariably someone has 
this relic of Victorian bric-a-brac lying around the house: 

When we examine our conscience it is as if we withdrew into 
ourselves to hear the voice of God telling us what wrongs we have 
done, how we have failed to show the love we owe Him and our 
parents, how we have been disobedient, and how sorry we should 
be for these things. 

“Patsy, take this sea shell and hold it close to your ear. What 
kind of a sound do you hear? Keep very still, everybody.” 

“Sister, it’s like the sound of the sea far away, and the noise of 
the waves jumping around.” 

“Good, Patsy; now give the shell to Philip so that he can hear it, 
too, and pass it on to the rest of the class, one by one. Now, the 
Bible often compares God to a sea of mercy, because His merciful 





* Do you suppose our Lord’s power over birds was any less than that of St. 
Francis of Assisi on whom they settled in singing squadrons! Well—fill in the 
Gospel story here by suggesting that a happy little bird was possibly perched 


on His finger and a few more on His shoulders, even as He spoke of them and 
their loving trust in His heavenly Father. 
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kindness is so great and so deep that it seems like an ocean. When 
we stop our round of play and work to pray to our heavenly Father 
we not only speak to Him, but if we listen as carefully as we should, 
we can hear His voice speaking in our conscience, telling us what 
wrongs we have done, how sorry we should be, and what we can 
do to make things better the next time, just as when we are very 
quiet we seem to hear the sound of the ocean in the sea shell. 

Any time we want to, we can take up a sea shell and, holding it 
close to our ear, we will hear the sound of what seems to be an 
ocean inside. In the same way, any time we want to hear the voice 
of God we must be very quiet and prayerful so that we can hear 
His still, small voice speaking in our conscience inside of us.” 


Again, note here what a difference it makes to the chil- 
dren when they are able actually to see or hear something 
that illustrates the lesson. 


Let us suppose we are to teach one of the primary grades 
the doctrine on grace. After giving a brief preliminary state- 
ment of the subject, we have the class line up at the windows 
on a clear day and look out at the sun-washed landscape. 


The gift of grace is like the light and warmth which comes to 
us from the sun. By means of that light we can see everything about 
us, the flowers and birds dancing in the wind, the houses and trees, 
and little dogs running through the grass. The warmth of the sun 
keeps us from freezing and makes us grow strong and healthy. With- 
out the light and warmth of the sun we would go stumbling about, 
falling over everything, never seeing anything, becoming like shriv- 
elled blind mice in the cellar. 

So it is, that grace gives us the light which helps us to see our 
way clearly on the road to Heaven without falling into the foxholes 
of mortal sin. 

We can represent our whole lives by a single day. If we were 
never baptized the sun would never rise in our lives, and we would 
go through life in darkness because we did not have the light of 
grace which God is so anxious to give us. 

Do you see that cloud over there, above that green-shuttered 
house? What will happen if it moves over between us and the 
sun? That’s true, Mary, it won’t be so warm any longer and there 
won’t be so much light. But sometimes you have seen the clouds 
charging across the sky like wild horses, so big and dark that it 
seemed almost like night. That is the way mortal sin can cut us off 
from the light of the Son of God. Then we are become children of 
darkness and of Satan. If we should die in that state of mortal sin 
we would be forever apart from God, in hell, in an endless night 
of blackness and suffering for such sins. 


But by our prayers and by receiving the sacraments, the blessed 
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wind of the Holy Spirit comes along and blows that black cloud of 
mortal sin away so that we are once more living in the light of 
grace. Now we can work and play again in the sunlight of God as 
His own children, holy and pleasing to Him, our eternal Father. All 
our days can be filled with such light, and even when the night of 
death comes, we will never be hidden in its darkness because God 
will catch us up in His arms into the bright heaven where there is 
never any night at all. 

We know that Christ’s way of teaching was by parables 
and “outward signs.” We imitate Him and His use of “out- 
ward signs” by spotlighting the depths of religious truth with 
illuminating visible examples and concrete illustrations that 
are packed with bright vitality and interest. Again, we pattern 
our teaching on His use of parables by supplementing His 
own beautiful stories with tales and comparisons of our day 
and country, as He did of His day and His country, with an 
interesting and easily perceived application to the truth. 


For example, we take up a newspaper (Catholic or secu- 
lar) and come across an item about a man who had been 
blind since childhood. A cloudy cataract had formed on the 
patient’s eyes. It was so serious that the surgeon found it 
would be necessary to replace the cornea—the normally trans- 
parent outer covering of the eye—with live tissue, once the 
cataracts were removed. A convict, sentenced to death, of- 
fered his own eyes for the blind man. Synchronizing three 
operations to a split second, the surgeon removed the cata- 
racts, cut out the cornea from the eyes of the convict’s still- 
warm body, and grafted sections of this fresh tissue onto the 
eyes of the man who had been blind for twenty years. After 
a period of healing, the bandages were removed and the 
blind man saw, clearly and fully. 


How apply this? A man is blinded by the cloudy glories 
of this world, blind to the world of heavenly realities. Another 
Man, the Son of Man, dies in order that he may see fully and 
clearly the truths of this world in the light of eternity. Christ 
died so that we might see through His eyes, that we might 
see our neighbor through the eyes of Love, that we might 
see our own lives here below through the eyes of Faith as 
a part of the pattern of unending happiness He has planned 
for us. In dying, He redeemed us that we might see heaven 
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as our destination through the eyes of Hope, and eventually 
in reality and joy. 

All these things and more are contained in this one small 
news story; there is matter here for a dozen lessons on 
different phases of Christian doctrine, to say nothing of its 
bearing on the spiritual life. 


Or again, we find an interesting Arabian legend in some 


old book. We twist it around so that it lives and breathes 
in the twentieth century. ... 


A rich young man living in New York met the Angel of Death 
in the early morning crowds hurrying to their work. He thought he 
saw the Angel beckon to him, so he quickly turned about and ran 
to the apartment of a friend. 

“Give me the keys to your car quickly so that I can get out to the 
airport. I just saw the Angel of Death a few minutes ago and he 
beckoned to me. I want to charter, or steal if I have to, a plane for 
the Pacific Coast before he finds I am gone.” 

The friend gave him the keys, and he raced out to La Guardia 
Field where he commandeered a fast plane. By flying at top speed 
all day he reached Los Angeles at nightfall and, with a sense of 
security at last, he got out and taxied to a hotel. Whom should he 
see but Death sitting in the lobby, patiently waiting for him. 

“Why did you run away when I saw you in New York this morn- 
ing?” 

“Because I...I... hoped t-t-to escape you when you . . . beck- 
oned to me.” 

Then the Angel of Death looked at him with a thoughtful smile. 

“T did not beckon to you, my dear boy. I merely raised my hand 
in astonishment at seeing you in New York this morning when I 
had an appointment with you this evening in Los Angeles.” 


This modernized version of an ancient fable is definitely 
not for the little ones, but for advanced classes it is a very 
sharp arrow on the inescapability of death. 


It is not too rash to suggest that a lesson on selfishness 
versus the love of neighbor would be lightened and made 


more real by such a story as the one about the little boy who 
had a young visitor... . 


After the two children had yanked the toys back and forth out 
of each other’s hands for only too long a time, the craving for 
food made itself felt. The absent mother of the young host had cut 
two pieces of cake for them, unfortunately with more haste than 
justice. One was about right for a medium-sized bear and the other 
would do for a pigeon. The gracious host promptly snatched the 
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larger piece. The young visitor eyed it wistfully and said, not with- 
out guile, 

“G-o-o-osh, if I'd been you J wouldn’ve done that.” 

“Done what?” 

“Taken the big piece.” 

“What would yuh’ve done?” 

“T’d’ve taken the small piece.” 

“Well, what’re yuh kicking about? Yuh’ve got it, ain’tcha?”’ 

Our questions—casual, simple and direct—are extremely 
useful in checking up on the correctness of the impression 
made by the example and the explanation of the doctrine. 
Not only are they useful in determining the soundness of 
the children’s reactions but, as emphasized so often, they are 
invaluable in compelling a thoughtful reaction rather than a 
merely passive absorption. If we ask them intelligently we 
will sometimes be astounded by the profoundness of the 
answers, as was the missionary who asked a thirteen-year-old 
black Ubangi in Africa what he would have done if he had 
been Herod, faced with Salome’s demand for John the 
Baptist’s head: 

“T would have told her that John’s head was not in that 
half of the kingdom which I had promised her.” 

In looking back we can see that we must pack our doctrine 
chuck-full of human interest; it is the one sure way of 
interesting human beings, young and old. When they are 
interested they want to dig in and understand. 

Jesus, the Great Teacher, knew this. It was His way of 
making the truth come to life. In this, our great mission of 
teaching Catechism, He is especially our model . . . Jesus— 
the way, the truth, and the life. 





THE KINDERGARTEN CHILD AND THE MASS 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P. 
St. Giles Kindergarten 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Epitor’s Note: Sister Marie Imelda is president of the Catholic Kinder- 
garten Association in the Archdiocese of Chicago and was chairman of the 
committee of Sisters who prepared the Kindergarten Curriculum in Religion, 
published in this JourNAL’s September issue. Our December number will carry 


the third article in this series for Kindergarten teachers, “Putting Up the 
Christmas Crib”. 


Christian education in its broadest sense is “leading the 
little one to Christ.” Christ Himself has said, “Suffer the 
little ones to come unto Me.” He pleads for the love and 
devotion of the little ones. Holy Mass is in very deed the 
love of Jesus upon the altar. The little child who is allowed to 
attend Mass with his mother at a very early age, is learning 
to love Jesus with a love that only an innocent child can give. 


The religious education of the child should be commenced 
as soon as possible, even in the cradle. It is clearly evident 
then, that from the day that parents and educators will direct 
their zeal to bringing children to an early participation in the 
public worship of the Church, especially the sublime Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, to inculcate gradually an acquaintance with 
and love for Holy Mass, children advancing in life will con- 
tinue to be Christians truly worthy of the name. 


The Kindergarten child should be taught to love and ven- 
erate the priest, who is God’s representative; the church, 
because it contains the Blessed Sacrament; and the Mass, 
because it is the Sacrifice of Calvary renewed. The Mass then 
should be everything to the little child. He should learn to 
understand that the priest brings Jesus down upon our altars 
at Holy Mass; that Jesus offers Himself to God in Holy 
Mass; that he, the small child, goes to Holy Mass to offer 
Jesus to His Father; that it is only through the Consecra- 
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tion of the Mass that we are enabled to have Jesus always 
present in the Blessed Sacrament. 

It is, of course, advisable to have the young child attend 
Mass with his parents. It is probably better not to have the 
five-year-olds attend as a group. The teacher, however, can 
give the child the necessary preparation. A Kindergarten 
child should be taught to observe the altar, the priest, the 
number of candles lighted, the color of the vestments worn, 
the tabernacle, the elevation of the Host and Chalice, the 
altar boys, and the people receiving Holy Communion. The 
wise Kindergarten teacher will enumerate only one or two 
things to be observed each Sunday. Little by little the Mass 
will take on meaning and the child will be able to follow the 
priest more intelligently and to offer Jesus to God every 
time he attends. 

One means to prepare Kindergarten children to attend 
Mass devoutly and intelligently is to build and equip a min- 
iature church in the Kindergarten. The following is an activ- 
ity carried on by Kindergarten children in St. Giles School. 


St. Grtes CHAPEL 
The children learned that a chapel is a little church. 


Major Problems: 


What Church is God’s Church? 

When did the Catholic Church begin? 

How old is the Catholic Church? 

How long will the Catholic Church last? 

Is St. Giles Church a Catholic Church? 

What should one do when passing a Catholic Church? 
Who lives in every Catholic Church? 

Where is Jesus’ home in the Catholic Church? 
How do we greet Jesus on entering and leaving 
church? 

Why is there a light burning in every Catholic 
Church? 

. To whom do we talk in God’s house? 

. How do we talk to Jesus? 

. How does Jesus come down on the altar? What does 
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Jesus do as He comes down on the altar? What should 
I do at this time? 

14. Am I too little to go to Mass? 

15. What shall I do when attending Mass? 

16. At what other time should I go to church? 


Growth in: 


1. Understanding that the Catholic Church is God’s 
Church. 

2. Knowledge of the beginnings of the Catholic Church? 

3. Knowledge of the churches in the neighborhood that 
are Catholic churches. 

. Knowledge of what to do when passing a Catholic 
Church. 

. Knowledge of the presence of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

. Understanding that the Church is the house of God. 
We go there to pray, to offer Mass, and to talk to 
God alone. 

. Ability to enter church in a reverent manner, take 
holy water, genuflect, and observe the actions of the 
priest when saying Mass. 

. Understanding that the ringing of the bell tells us 
that Jesus is about to come down upon the altar and 
to offer Himself once more to His Father. 

9. Ability to pray Mass with ever increasing devotion 
and understanding. 

10. Understanding that “praying” is talking to God. We 
can talk to Him just as we talk to mother. 


Resultant Understandings: 


1. The Catholic Church is God’s Church. Jesus, the Son 
of God, when on earth started the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church is over 1900 years old. 

The Catholic Church will last until the end of the 
world. 

My parish church is a Catholic Church in my neigh- 
borhood. 

When passing a Catholic Church, boys should tip 
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their hats or, if no hat is worn, they should bow and 
say, “My Lord and my God”. Girls should bow and 
say the same. 


. Jesus lives, night and day, in every Catholic Church. 


His little home is the tabernacle on the altar. 

A little light, burning near the tabernacle, is a sign 
of His presence. (A child should be taught to look for 
the little light when entering the door of the church. 
It will be a reminder that Jesus is in the tabernacle. ) 
Since Jesus is present, we genuflect to greet Him. 
We adore Jesus when entering and leaving church. 
The church is the house of God, so we talk—not to 
our friends—but to God, the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints. 

Prayer is talking lovingly to God and the Saints. 
At Holy Mass the priest brings Jesus to the altar by 
changing bread and wine into the Body and Blood 
of Jesus. 

Jesus offers Himself to God. 

I offer Jesus to God. 

I offer myself to God. 

The priest places Jesus in the tabernacle (the little 
gold door on the altar). 

Jesus is the same Jesus Who was a little baby at 
Bethlehem. 

He is the same Jesus Who died on the cross. 

He is God. 


. When the little bell rings and the priest holds Jesus 


up for us to see Him, we say, ““My Lord and my God”, 
and we bow our heads. 

Go to Mass with mother as often as you can and visit 
Jesus every day on the way to school. This is how to 
show love for Jesus. 


Suggested Activities: 


1. 


Building the church. 

The church may be built of large floor blocks covered 
with brown wrapping paper. 

Paint bricks on the outside with various shades of 
gray paint. 
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Make stained glass windows using colored cellophane. 
Make altar of blocks, pews of orange crates, candle 
sticks of plaster paris. 
Using one-half of an orange crate for a tabernacle, 
make a cardboard door that will open and close. 
Decorate altar front and tabernacle door with large 
gold crosses made of paper. 
Shelf paper may be used for an altar cloth. 
A large daisy chain of some liturgical color makes a 
suitable gate to the sanctuary. 
Pictures of the stations can be mounted and placed 
around the walls. 
Make a Holy Water Font for the doorway. 

. Things to observe when attending Mass: 
Priest The elevation 
Altar Boys The ringing of the bell 
Color of the Vestments The Missal 
People going to Communion 
The tabernacle 

. Make prayer books to take to Mass. Pictures in sepia 
may be obtained from St. Anthony Guild Press at $.02 
a sheet. (These are gummed and have about sixteen 
pictures on each sheet. ) 

. Girls can make babushkas to wear in church. (Made 
from muslin fringed and decorated with crayon.) 
Save pennies to have a Mass offered for parents, for 
the Poor Souls, for the soldiers, for someone who is 
sick. 

6. Make visits in classroom church using correct be- 
haviour (genuflection, taking holy water, etc.). 
7. Making up rules for attending Mass. 
8. Learning how to say and use new words: 
pew genuflect sanctuary aisle 
tabernacle altar sacristy offer 
elevation Host prayer 


Studies of young children point to the fact that we gen- 
erally underestimate the ability of small children to observe 
and retain concrete material. The education of children in 
a knowledge and love of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass dem- 
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onstrates this error to a marked degree. Initiative, healthy 
curiosity, and intelligent interest in the Mass on the part of 
the child are traits to be carefully fostered by the alert Kin- 
dergarten teacher. 

Psychologists are emphasizing today the importance of the 
child’s first ideas, his first experiences, his first emotions, and 
his first ideals. If these are important to the mere natural 
living of man, how much more so to his spiritual life. Kinder- 
garten teachers then, should not only encourage the five- 
year-old child to attend Mass, but should see that he has 
experiences which will enable him to follow intelligently the 
actions of the priest at Mass. 

The Catholic Kindergarten can educate the young child 
to understand that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
great source of grace. It can and should be talked about to 
the Kindergarten child, awakening in him sentiments of 
love and gratitude and longing for the greatest of all God’s 
gifts to His Church—the Holy Eucharist. 


ADORATION AND PRAISE NEGLECTED 


. we need to emphasize the adoring and praising elements in 
the liturgy. You know the average Catholic as well as I do, and you 
know the drift of your own prayer-life. Even in the case of excel- 
lent Catholics, praying is likely to be over-concerned with petition 
(the “getting God to do our will” tendency), or possibly with con- 
trition. Such a tendency is egocentric, self-centered. It puts so much 
stress on ourselves. For that reason it is narrowing, unexpansive. 
It cheapens us as creatures. Praise and adoration, on the other hand, 
turn us to the Godhead. They take us out of ourselves, take us away 
from the confining limits of poor human nature, and take us instead 
to the limitless reaches of the infinite, of the great, good God. There 
is a deepening, maturing, expansive, exalting influence in this God- 
centric worship. 

So in the liturgical movement (though we have not spoken of the 
liturgy yet), we must remember that it is all Godward. Because of 
this, praise and adoration must come dominantly and predominantly 
into it. In other words, we must lay increased stress on the praising 
and adoring purposes of the liturgy. Then we shall see the liturgy 
more in its high office of an instrument to glorify God, and less as 
a vehicle of our own petition. 

(By Very Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, “Meaning of the 

Liturgy” National Liturgical Week, Oct. 6-10, 1941, pp. 21-22.) 





TEACHING THE DIALOG MASS 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER ON TWO OF THE 
COMMUNION PRAYERS 


Eprror’s Nore: In the October issue this JouRNAL presented study outlines 
on three prayers of the Offertory—Suscipe, Offerimus, and In spiritu humilitatis. 
The recently published volume, The Dialog Mass, by Reverend Gerald Ellard, 

.J., gives six methods for Children’ s Dialog Mass. Five of these methods sug- 
gest reading in English and in unison one or both of these prayers recited by 
the priest before Communion: “O Lord . Who didst say” (Domine Jesue 
Christe, qui dixisti) ; “O Lord..., Son of the living God” (Domine Jesu Christe, 
Fili Dei vivi). To assist teachers in directing preparation of the upper grades 
for the recitation of these prayers, the following Study Guides are offered. 
They may also be used by teachers who are not preparing pupils for participa- 
tion in a Dialog Mass but who would like to guide pupils of seventh and eighth 
grades: (1) to find in the prayers of the Mass an appropriate immediate 
preparation for the reception of Holy Communion; (2) the habit of looking 
upon Holy Communion as an integral part of the Mass. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
THE MASS OF THE FAITHFUL 


Note: The teacher will observe that the following explanation is made as 
simply as possible. Terms that are known only to those who have made a year’s 
study of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass are explained or avoided. Material in 
this introductory Study Guide is confined to essential ideas. The writer pre- 
supposes that the teachers using the following guides have already used those 


for three of the Offertory prayers, published in last month’s issue of this 
magazine. 


Teacher Explanation. 


You already know that the Mass is made up of two large 
parts. You have learned that the first part of the Mass is 
really an introduction to the Mass. I think you know that 
the Creed is the last prayer in the first part of the Mass. 

The second part of the Mass begins with the Offertory and 
continues to the end of Mass. 

Two very important things take place during this second 
part of the Mass. First, with the priest, we give to God. Then 
and secondly God gives to us. In other words, first we give 
to God, and then God gives to us. 

What do we give to God? You have learned that during 
the Offertory of the Mass we give gifts to God. We pray 
with the priest. We offer to God the bread and wine that 
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are to be changed into the body and blood of Christ. The 
things we offer stand for us. During the Offertory we offer 
ourselves to God. We know that this means we are giving 
to God everything we think and say and do, all that we 
have done, all that we shall do. We make this offering of 
ourselves to God with the offering Our Lord Himself will 
make at the Consecration in the Mass. 


When you were getting ready for your first Holy Com- 
munion, you learned about the Consecration of the Mass. 
You know that at this moment the bread and wine are 
changed into the body and blood of Christ. Jesus is present. 

At the moment of Consecration something else takes place. 
Our Lord offers Himself to God the Father. As you know, 
Our Lord does not suffer any more, but He makes to God 
the same offering that He made on the Cross when He died 
to save all men. In the Mass Jesus continues to give to God 
the same honor He gave during His life and death on earth. 
In the Mass Jesus continues to make up for the sins of men. 

After the Consecration we do the same thing the priest 
does. We join with Our Lord in His offering. We offer Jesus 
to God the Father. This is the most important thing we do 
during Holy Mass. 

What does God give to us during Holy Mass? The gift 
God the Father gives in Holy Mass is His Divine Son. He 
gives Jesus to us at the Communion of the Mass. 

You know the story of the Last Supper. Jesus instituted 
the Holy Eucharist not only to continue His great sacrifice, 
the offering He made to His Father on the Cross, but He 
wished also to become our food. In Holy Communion, He 
gives us this food. He gives us the graces He obtained for 
us during His life and death on the cross. 

Once, when Our Lord was talking to the Jews in the syna- 
gogue, He said (St. John 6): “The bread that I will give is 
My flesh for the life of the world. ... He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life.” 

Let us think about Our Lord’s words. First, Jesus spoke 
about His sacrifice, giving His flesh for the life of the world 


(to save men). And then He talked about eating His flesh 
and drinking His blood. 
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Someone has said: “A Mass without Communion is like 
a ring that has lost its jewel.” (Study the Mass by Dr. Pius 
Parsch, p. 98). Communion is a part of the Mass. When we 
do not receive Holy Communion during Mass we are not 
receiving the graces God wishes to give us with Holy Mass. 
When Jesus said: “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My Blood,” He meant that those who receive Him in Holy 
Communion in the right way will have something of God’s 
life in them on earth, that they will be united with Him in 
a special way, and when they die they will be members of the 
kingdom of God in heaven. 

Our Lord also said about Holy Communion: “Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, you shall 
not have life in you.” Here again Jesus was speaking about 
divine life (or how we share in God’s life) which we get when 
we receive sanctifying grace. 

The best preparation for Holy Communion is to pray 
with the priest, to make the same prayers He makes. The 
thoughts in your prayer book that are called “Devotions 
before Holy Communion” are all in the prayers of the Mass. 


When you pray the Mass with the priest and as the priest 
does you are making a very good preparation for Holy 
Communion. In another lesson we shall make a special study 
of two of the prayers that are said in the Mass just before 
Communion. 


Questions on Teacher Explanation. 


. How many large parts has the Mass? (2) 

. What is the last prayer in the first part of the Mass? 
(Creed) 

. When does the second large part of the Mass begin? 
(With the offertory) 

. What are the two important things that take place 
during the second large part of the Mass? (We give 
to God. God gives to us.) 

. Which of these two things takes place first? (We give 
to God.) 

. What do we offer to God during the Offertory? (The 
bread and wine and ourselves. ) 
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. What does it mean to offer ourselves to God? (We give 
to God everything we think and say and do, all that we 
have done, all that we shall do.) 


. With whom do we wish to join in making the offering 
of ourselves? (With Christ as He offers Himself at the 
Consecration. ) 


. What takes place at the Consecration of the Mass? 
(Christ becomes present on the altar. Bread and wine 
are changed into His body and His blood.) 


. What does Jesus do as He becomes present on the 
altar at the moment of Consecration? (He offers Him- 
self to God the Father just as He did on the cross.) 


. Why did Jesus offer Himself to God on the cross? (To 
save all men.) 


. What does Jesus continue to do in the Mass as He offers 
Himself to His Father? (To honor God and to make up 
for the sins of men.) 


. What do we do after the Consecration of the Mass? 
(We join with the priest and with Our Lord in offering 
Jesus to God the Father. ) 


. What is the most important thing we do during Holy 
Mass? (We offer Jesus to God the Father. ) 


. What does God give to us during Holy Mass? (His 
Divine Son.) 


. Why does Jesus wish to be our food in Holy Com- 
munion? (To give us the graces He earned for us during 
His life and in His death on the cross. ) 


. What did Jesus mean when He said: “The bread that 
I will give is My flesh for the life of the world”? (His 
death on the cross to save men.) 


. What did Jesus mean when He said: “He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life”? 
(Those who receive Jesus in Holy Communion will 
have something of God’s life in them here, and when 


they die they will be members of the kingdom of God 
in heaven.) 
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. What did Jesus say we must do to have divine life in 
us? (We must eat the flesh of the Son of God.) 

. What is divine life? (A sharing in God’s life.) 

. When do we get divine life or an increase of it? (When- 
ever we receive sanctifying grace. ) 

. What do we miss when we do not receive Holy Com- 
munion during Holy Mass? (We do not get the graces 


God wishes to give us and which His sacrifice earns 
for us.) 


For Catechism Review with the Upper Grades. 


The number after each question refers to number of the 
corresponding answer in the Revised Baltimore Catechism, 
No. 2. 

. What is the Holy Eucharist? (343) 

. What do we mean by the appearance of bread and 

wine? (348) 
. Why does Christ give us His own body and blood in 
the Holy Eucharist? (356) 
. What is the Mass? (357) 
. What is a sacrifice? (358) 
. Who is the principal priest in every Mass? (359) 
. Why is the Mass the same sacrifice as the sacrifice of the 
cross? (360) 

; tans are the purposes for which the Mass is offered? 
(361 

. Is there any difference between the sacrifice of the cross 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass? (362) 

. What is the best method of assisting at Mass? (364) 

. What is necessary to receive Holy Communion worth- 
ily? (367) 

. What should we do to receive more abundantly the 
graces of Holy Communion? (369) 

. What are the chief effects of a worthy Holy Com- 
munion? (375) 

. Why is it well to receive Holy Communion often, even 
daily? (377) 
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II. THE PRAYER, “O LORD JESUS CHRIST WHO 
DIDST SAY” (DOMINE JESU CHRISTE, QUI 
DIXISTI APOSTOLIS TUIS) 


Note: Each pupil should have a copy of the prayer, preferably the one in 
his Missal or Mass Book. If this is not possible, he should have a copy made 
by some duplicating device, or at least there should be a copy of the prayer 
on the blackboard. The following translation is taken from Father Stedman’s 
My Sunday Missal. Although better translations are available, the following i is 
here used because of the widespread use of the Missal from which it is taken. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Who didst say to Thine apostles: 
“Peace I leave you. My peace I give you,” look not upon 
my sins but upon the faith of Thy Church, and vouchsafe 
to grant her peace and unity according to Thy will, Who 
livest and reignest, God, world without end. Amen. 


Material for Teacher Explanation. 


When the priest makes this prayer it is almost time for him 
and for the people to receive Holy Communion. The priest 
is moderately bowed before the altar. His hands are folded, 
and his eyes are fixed upon the Sacred Host. The prayer is 
made to Our Lord Himself. We remind Him of the promise 
of peace that He made to the apostles. We tell Him that 
we know we have sinned, that we are truly sorry for having 
done so. We ask Our Lord not to consider our sins but to 
look instead upon the faith of the Church. Then we ask 
Our Lord for peace and unity for the Church in the way 
He wishes it to be. When we pray for peace and unity we 
are praying for love one for another and for the spread of 
the kingdom of God upon earth. We are praying that all may 
know Christ and His Church. We end our prayer with an 
act of faith in God Who always was and always will be. 


Questions on the Meaning of the Prayer. 
1. To whom do we make this prayer? (To our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ) 


2. What are the words of Our Lord to His apostles of 
which we remind Him in this prayer? (“Peace I leave 
you, My peace I give you.’’) 

3. What words in this prayer say we are sorry for our sins 
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and ask God please to forget them? (Look not upon 
my sins.) 

. What do we ask Our Lord to look upon instead of our 
sins? (The faith of the Church. ) 

. What do we ask Our Lord to give His Church? (Peace 
and unity.) 

. What kind of peace and unity do we ask for the Church? 
(That which will be according to God’s will.) 

. What are we asking for when we pray for peace and 
unity? (That all men may love each other and that all 
may know Christ and belong to the Church which He 
founded. ) 

. What words in this prayer show that we believe God 


always was and always will be? (Who livest and reignest 
God, world without end. ) 


For Word and Phrase Study. 


according to Thy will reignest 

didst Thine 

faith unity 

grant will 

livest world without end 
peace vouchsafe 


III. THE PRAYER, “O LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
SON OF THE LIVING GOD” (DOMINE JESU 
CHRISTE, FILI DEI VIVI) 


Nore: Each pupil should have a copy of the prayer, or there should be a copy 
of the prayer on the blackboard. 


Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, Who, according 
to the will of the Father, through the cooperation of the 
Holy Ghost, hast by Thy death given life to the world, 
deliver me, by this Thy most Sacred Body and Blood, from 
all my iniquities and from every evil. Make me always ad- 
here to Thy commandments, and never suffer me to be 
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separated from Thee, who with the same God the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest, God, world without 
end. Amen. 


Material for Teacher Explanation. 


This prayer, like the first of the Communion prayers, is 
made directly to Our Lord Jesus Christ. Twice in the prayer 
we speak of the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. In the 
first part we speak of Our Lord, by His Father’s will and with 
the cooperation of the Holy Ghost, becoming man and giving 
divine life to men by His death on the cross. And we end 
our prayer with an act of faith in the Blessed Trinity when 
we say, “Who with the same God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, livest and reignest God world without end.” 

With the priest we ask for three things in this prayer: (1) 
that we may be freed from the guilt of our sins and from all 
evil; (2) that we may be obedient to the Commandments; 
(3) that we may never be separated from Our Lord by 
mortal sin. These three favors we ask as the result of the 
Holy Communion we are about to receive. 


Questions on the Meaning of the Prayer. 


1. By what name do we speak to Our Lord in this prayer? 
(Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God.) 

2. What words of this prayer show that we believe Our 
Lord suffered and died to make up for the sins of men 
because it was His Father’s will? (Who according to the 
will of the Father . . . hast by Thy death given life to 
the world. ) 

i. What words in this prayer remind us that it was the 
work of the Holy Ghost that our Lord was born of the 
Virgin Mary? (with the cooperation of the Holy Ghost.) 

4. What words in the prayer describe Our Lord’s work of 
redemption—that He made up for the sins of men and 
gained for them the right to be children of God and heirs 
of heaven? (hast given life to the world through Thy own 
death. ) 


5. Why, in this prayer, do we ask favors of Our Lord? 
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(We are about to receive His most sacred Body and 
Blood.) 

What is the first favor we ask? (that we may be de- 
livered—freed—from the guilt of our sins and from 
every evil.) 

. In what words do we ask for help to be faithful always 
to the Commandments? (Make me always adhere to 
Thy commandments. ) 

In what words do we ask for help never to commit a 
mortal sin? (and never suffer me to be separated from 
Thee. ) 

. What words are an act of faith in the three Persons of 

the Blessed Trinity? (Who with the same God the 


Father and the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest, God, 
world without end.) 


For Word and Phrase Study. 


According (by) life (God’s life) 
adhere (faithful or obedient) iniquities (sins) 
cooperation (work of) suffer (allow or permit) 


deliver (free) world without end (forever 
or through all eternity) 


WHISKEY AND THE YOUNG 


Perhaps the low death-rate for alcoholism shows that we are 
making some progress in the fight against intemperance. But as we 
study reports from the courts, the hospitals and the jails, we cannot 
flatter ourselves that the fight is over, or even half over. We have 
made some progress, but since the dawn of civilization men have 
been hard put in trying to discover effective means of checking the 
frightful ravages of alcoholism. 

Of all these means, prohibition by constitutional amendment ranks 
high in degree of futility. What we need in these dark days, and 
shall need even more sorely when peace comes, is a training ip 
temperance for the young, regulated by sound pedagogical pris 
ciples, and based upon religion. 


(From America, September 5, 1942, p. 604.) 





THEOLOGICAL DETAILS OF “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 





REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 





Epitor’s Nori: This is the second number in a series of articles contrasting 
the original Baltimore Catechism with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. Father 
Connell’s articles are planned to help those using the Revised Baltimore Cate- 


chism as a manual of instruction, pointing out theological implications, lesson 
by lesson. 


Lesson 5 


This lesson begins with several questions transferred from 
the first lesson of the old Catechism, concerning the nature 
of man, and particularly his spiritual soul. These questions 
were deemed to be more intimately related to the creation 
of man, of which this lesson treats, than to the purpose of 
man’s existence, the theme of the first lesson. Question 48 
is a repetition of Question 3 of the old Catechism, and Ques- 
tion 49 is the same as the former Question 4. In connection 
with the latter it is useful to point out the significance of the 
word “chiefly” in the statement that man’s likeness to God 
is chiefly in the soul. The question might be asked: “Since 
God is a pure spirit, is not man’s resemblance to Him only 
in the soul? How can we say that man’s material body re- 
sembles God in any way?” The answer is the metaphysical 
truth that there is always some similitude between an effect 
and its cause; hence, even in the lowliest creature there can 
be found some likeness of the Creator. Thus, the inanimate 
stone has being, analogous to the existence of God; the ani- 
mal has life, and thus remotely reflects the life of the Al- 
mighty. Hence, even man’s body bears a likeness to its Cre- 
ator. However, of all earth’s creatures only man is endowed 
with a spiritual principle of being, his immortal soul, and 
from this standpoint he resembles God much more closely 
than any other being on our planet. 


208 
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Question 50, explaining in greater detail the likeness of 
the soul to God, though substantially the same as Question 
5 of the original Catechism, differs from it in collocation and 
in phraseology. According to the revised form, the faculties 
of intellect and free will are mentioned immediately after the 
statement that the soul is a spirit, and only then is the soul’s 
immortality asserted. In the old Catechism immortality took 
the second place and the faculties were mentioned afterward. 
The reason for the change is that it is more logical to de- 
scribe the soul’s powers of activity immediately after the 
description of its substance, and only then to speak of its 
properties. Moreover, while the original Catechism described 
immortality by stating that the soul “will never die’, the 
Revision uses the phrase “destined to live forever’’, on the 
grounds that the positive mode of expression is preferable 
to the negative. Furthermore, the statement that the soul is 
destined to live forever is better adapted to point out that 
immortality is a perfection inherent in the human soul by 
virtue of its spirituality, and not merely a privilege granted 
by a special decree of the Almighty, as might be inferred 
from the merely factual assertion that the soul “will never 
die”’. 

Question 51 corresponds to Question 39 of the old Cate- 
chism, but adds to the statement that Adam and Eve were 
the first man and woman the assertion that these two were 
“the first parents of the whole human race”. This is a very 
important truth, intimately connected with the doctrine of 
original sin. For it is an article of Catholic faith that original 
sin is the lot of the entire human race; and the Church also 
teaches that original sin is transmitted by descent from Adam. 
Hence, it follows that the entire human race is descended 
from Adam and his wife, Eve. To deny this would be a 
grave sin. 

Question 52 explains in greater detail than Question 40 
of the old Catechism the chief gift bestowed on Adam and 
Eve by their Creator. The old Catechism stated merely that 
Adam and Eve were innocent and holy when they came from 
the hand of God. The Revision gives a more technical and 
more exact explanation when it tells us that our first parents 
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were the recipients of santifying grace, which conferred on 
them the same benefits it bestows on us—that is, it made 
them children of God and gave them the right to heaven. 
Question 53 enumerates the other gifts lavished on Adam 
and Eve, besides sanctifying grace. These were merely hinted 
at in the old Catechism. Now they are summarized under 
four headings—happiness in the Garden of Paradise, great 
knowledge, control of the passions by reason (known some- 
times as immunity from concupiscence) and freedom from 
suffering and death. 


Question 54, describing the test imposed by God on Adam 
and Eve, is more exact in saying that they were forbidden to 
eat of the fruit of a certain tree—thus involving only one 
tree, as the Bible clearly states (Genesis, II, 16-17)—than 
the old Catechism, Question 41, stating that they were for- 
bidden to eat of a certain fruit, which could be understood of 
an entire species of fruit, growing on many trees. Question 
55 corresponds to Question 43 of the old Catechism. Question 
56 is much more detailed than the former Question 44 in 
describing the misfortunes that befell our first parents in 
consequence of their sin. It is to be noted that these evils 
were the deprivation of the gifts mentioned in Questions 52 
and 53. One exception, however, can be seen; it is not stated 
that our first parents lost their great knowledge because of 
their transgression. The reason is that the gift of infused 
knowledge given to Adam and Eve was something personal, 
intended to assist them in the instruction of their children, 
and hence there is no reason to believe that they lost it. How- 
ever, by the fall they were rendered less capable of learning 
new truths. The gifts which they lost were those that would 
have been transmitted to their descendants if Adam and Eve 
had been faithful. 


Question 57, introducing the subject of original sin, cor- 
responds to Question 45 of the old Catechism, with an im- 
portant modification. In the old Catechism it is said that we 
have incurred misfortune on account of the disobedience of 
both Adam and Eve; whereas the Revision ascribes our un- 
happy state to Adam alone. From the standpoint of Catholic 
teaching, this latter is the more correct way of stating the 
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source of original sin, in accord with St. Paul’s assertion that 
by one man sin entered into this world (Romans, V, 12). 
Adam, not Eve, was the moral head of the human race. 
Hence, if Adam had remained faithful, human beings would 
have been conceived in sanctifying grace, even in the event 
that Eve had sinned. On the contrary, even if Eve had not 
sinned, Adam’s transgression would have brought spiritual 
ruin to all mankind. We cannot say that the former render- 
ing of this question was entirely incorrect, since Eve indi- 
rectly caused original sin by inducing Adam to disobey; but 
the present mode of proposing the doctrine is certainly more 
conformable to the scriptural and ecclesiastical terminology, 
which ascribes our privation of grace to Adam alone. 


Question 58 corresponds to Question 47 of the old Cate- 
chism, omitting the statement that we inherit original sin 
from both our first parents. Question 59, explaining the deri- 
vation of the word “original”, makes use of the noun “origin”, 
and thus makes the explanation more intelligible to the 
child, who would not be expected to grasp the significance of 
the old answer, that this sin is called original “because it 
comes down to us from our first parents, etc.” 


The enumeration of the effects of original sin given in 
Question 60 omits an ambiguous expression contained in the 
corresponding Question 46 of the old Catechism—the ex- 
pression that “our nature was corrupted” by original sin. 
This expression bears a close resemblance to the basic Prot- 
estant doctrine, that by the sin of our first parents our nature 
was so weakened in its natural powers, particularly our free 
will, that we are incapable of doing any good deed without 
the aid of God’s grace. This phrase is therefore omitted in 
the Revision, which, however, correctly states that there is 
now in man’s nature a strong inclination to sin (because we 
have lost the special gift mentioned in Question 53 as “‘con- 
trol of the passions by reason”). In explaining this question 
teachers should not fail to emphasize that, despite the effects 
of original sin, man is still able to perform some good deeds 
by his merely natural powers, without any special influx 
of grace. 


Question 61 is entirely new, and is most important be- 
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cause it provides an effective answer to an objection often 
adduced against the Catholic doctrine of original sin: “It 
would be unjust for God to punish me for a sin committed by 
my ancestor.” The doctrine expressed in the answer to Ques- 
tion 61, though not accepted by some of the older theologians, 
has become the more common view nowadays. Briefly, it 
means this: The evil effects which have come on mankind 
in consequence of original sin, such as suffering, death, con- 
cupiscence, are defects inherent in human nature. If God 
had created men in a purely natural state—with all that 
their nature has a right to, but with nothing more—they 
would have had to endure these defects. God gave Adam free- 
dom from these imperfections with the right to transmit this 
privilege to his descendants, conditioned on his fidelity. The 
immunity from these defects was preternatural—that is, 
something added to nature, though not within the scope of 
the strictly supernatural. Accordingly, in depriving us of 
these preternatural gifts because of Adam’s sin, God was 
guilty of no injustice. He can be compared to a rich man 
who allowed a servant to live in a beautiful house and 
promised him that he could transfer it to his children on 
condition that he remained loyal to his master. The rich 
man would not be unjust if he took the house away from 
the servant, and consequently from his children, in the event 
that the servant gravely failed in his duty. Similarly, by 
depriving Adam and his descendants of the preternatural 
gifts bestowed on our first parents, God acted with perfect 
justice toward us, since we have no claim to these gifts. 
They were gratuitously given; we had no right to them. 
This is particularly true of sanctifying grace, a supernatural 
gift, the sharing of God’s own nature transcending immeas- 
urably the claims of human nature. If Adam had not sinned, 
we would have had sanctifying grace in our souls from the 
first instant of our earthly life; yet God is in no wise unjust 
in allowing us to come into the world without this great gift. 
This privation of sanctifying grace constitutes original sin. 

Question 62, corresponding to Question 50 of the old 
Catechism, has some significant modifications. The former 
question was worded thus: “Was any one ever preserved 
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from original sin?” The Revision reads: “Was any human 
person ever preserved from original sin?” The reason for 
the change is this: The former question, as proposed and 
answered, might give the impression that the Blessed Virgin 
was the only one who came into the world since the fall free 
from original sin, to the exclusion even of Christ. In order 
to imply that our Lord, being a divine person, could have 
no sin, either original or actual, the question is now restricted 
to human persons. 

The old Catechism states that our Lady was preserved 
from original sin “through the merits of her Divine Son,” 
whereas the Revision says that she received this privilege 
“in view of the merits of her Divine Son.” This latter phrase 
is taken from the solemn declaration of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, promulgated by Pope Pius [IX on December 8, 1854 
(intuitu meritorum Christi Jesu). It is preferable to the 
former wording, because it implies that the Almighty con- 
ferred this privilege on Mary by a preview or anticipation 
of Christ’s merits, before they were actually gained. Thus, 
our Lady came within the scope of those redeemed by her 
Divine Son, though hers was a preservative redemption, 
while others are redeemed after they have incurred the taint 
of Adam’s sin. It is well to point out in connection with 
this question that all the supernatural favors granted before 
the redemption was actually accomplished were granted 
in anticipation of our Saviour’s merits. God borrowed in 
advance from these merits, so to say, in order to dispense 
all the actual and sanctifying graces given to men from the 
moment when our first parents were promised a Redeemer 
(Genesis, III, 15) until the Son of God died on Calvary. 





SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Eprtor’s Nore: In January, 1942, the Journat began the monthly publication 
of scriptural references for use with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. These 
references have been prepared for readers of the JouRNAL oF RELIcIous 
INSTRUCTION. 

The author’s method of recording references is as follows: A reference, e.g., 
Psalm 138, 2 is given in arabic numerals, the first number that of chapter, the 
second that of verse. Following the Scriptural reference is given a short 
“lead” concerning the content of the reference: eg., Deut. 4, 25... . The 
oneness of God is stressed. 

Scriptural references are stated, first, to aid the teacher in the explanation 
of the general heading to be found at the commencement of each chapter: e.g., 
Lesson 1, “The Purpose of Man’s Existence.” (a) Genesis 1, 1-2, 25... . Then 
the reference for each question is given, with the question listed under the 
number that it has in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. 
When that number has a corresponding question in the Revised Edition of the 
Baltimore Catechism No. 1, the fact is noted thus: 1 (No. 1, 1); 2 (No. 1, 14). 

For the sake of convenience the order of the references follows the order of 
the books of the Bible. Should there be a special reason for emphasizing a cer- 
tain text, this is noted after the “lead” has been indicated. 


LEsson 13 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS AND FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


“I believe in . . . the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins.” 


(a) John 20, 21-23 Our Lord gives His Apostles the power 
to forgive sins. 

(b) Ephesians 4, 3-5 St. Paul asserts the unity of the faithful, 
namely, the communion of saints. 

(c) James 5, 14-16 St. James in speaking of Extreme Unc- 
tion speaks of the forgiveness of sins; 
he also mentions prayer for “one an- 
other”. This prayer would be unavailing 
without some bond or communion be- 
tween the faithful. 


Question 170 (No. 1, 76). By “the communion of saints” is meant 


214 
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the union of the faithful on earth, the blessed in heaven, and 
the souls in purgatory, with Christ as their Head. 


(a) John 10, 11-16 


(b) John 15, 1-6 


(c) I Corinthians 12, 
4-13; 13 


Our Lord calls Himself the shepherd of 
the flock, that is, its Head; there must 
be one fold and one shepherd. All must 
be united to Christ and to one another. 
(Primarily the reference is to the faith- 
ful on earth.) 


Under the analogy of the vine and its 
branches Our Lord teaches the com- 
munion of saints. (Again the reference 
is primarily for the faithful on earth.) 


The unity of all the faithful is taught by 
St. Paul in the analogy of the human 
body. This unity is a unity of head with 
members (Christ and His Faithful) as 
well as of member with member. The 
bond of this union is charity, which never 
falleth away ; hence even after death this 
union persists. There will be communion 
of faithful on earth, the blessed in heaven 
and the souls in purgatory, with Christ 
as their Head (cf. I Timothy 2, 1-5; 
Christ is the Mediator between God and 
men.) (cf. Apocalypse 6, 9-11: The in- 
terest of the martyrs for those on earth 
indicates a communion. ) 


Question 171. Through the communion of saints, the blessed in 
heaven can help the souls in purgatory and the faithful on 
earth by praying for them. 


(a) Tobias 12, 6-15 


If the angel Raphael offered to God the 
prayers and works of Tobias, then by 
analogy we can infer that the blessed in 
heaven who are more closely united to 
those on earth and to the souls in Purga- 
tory will intercede for them. (This is not 
a proof; it is simply a deduction by 
analogy. ) 


Question 172. The faithful on earth, through the communion of 
saints, should honor the blessed in heaven and pray to them, 
because they are worthy of honor and as friends of God will 
help the faithful on earth. 


(While the doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints is explicitly taught in Sacred 
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Scripture, as the above texts indicate, the 
implications are not pointed out.) 


Question 173. The faithful on earth, through the communion of 
saints, can relieve the sufferings of the souls in purgatory by 
prayer, fasting, and other good works, by indulgences, and by 
having Masses offered for them. 


(a) II Machabees 12, The fact that prayers and sacrifices help 
43-46 the souls in Purgatory is stated ; that this 
is based on the communion of saints is 
not stated in the text, but the passages 
quoted above are sufficient to indicate 
this. 


Question 174. The faithful on earth, as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, can help one another by practicing supernatural 
charity and, especially, by performing the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. 


(a) Matthew 25, 31-46 The works of mercy mentioned by Our 
Lord were performed by the faithful in 
the interests of others, but Our Lord con- 
sidered them as done to Himself, an in- 
dication of the communion of the faithful 
with Christ. It is to be noted also that our 
Lord rewards or condemns on the basis 
of the performance or non-performance 
of these works. 

(b) I Corinthians 12, St. Paul points out in teaching the doc- 

4-13; 13 trine of the mystical body that the mem- 
bers thereof not only can but should help 
one another ; it is particularly by charity 
that the faithful assist one another. 

(c) I John 3, 10-24 St. John inculcates the doctrine of char- 
ity, not merely in word, but in deed and 
in truth. 


Question 175 (No. 1, 77). By “the forgiveness of sins” in the 
Apostles’ Creed is meant that God has given to the Church, 
through Jesus Christ, the power to forgive sins, no matter how 
great or how many they are, if sinners truly repent. 


(a) John 20, 21-23 The power to forgive sins is delegated to 
the Apostles (and their successors) by 
Our Lord. 

(b) James 5, 14-16 The forgiveness of sins is mentioned in 
connection with the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. 





“1 believe in.. 
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(This will be treated more fully under 
Penance. ) 


cee ee ae 


LEsson 14 


. the resurrection of the body, and life everlasting.” 


(a) John 5, 28-29 The resurrection at the end of time is 


indicated, together with the difference 
between the good and the bad. 


(b) Matthew 25, 46 Our Lord ends His discourse on the Last 


Judgment by saying that the just will go 
into life everlasting. 


Question 176 (No.1, 78). By “the resurrection of the body” is meant 
that at the end of the world the bodies of all men will rise from 
the earth and be united again to their souls, nevermore to be 


separated, 


(a) Matthew 22, 23-32 In refuting the Sadducees, Our Lord ex- 


plicity teaches the resurrection of the 
body. 


(b) John 5, 28-29 The resurrection of the body (all men 


are indicated) will take place, and both 
good and bad will come forth to receive 
judgment from Christ. 


(c) 1 Corinthians 15, 1-58 In answering objections to the doctrine 


Question 177. 


of the resurrection St. Paul proves that 
this doctrine is true from the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. St. Paul continues 
his argument by pointing out that through 
Adam death came to all men, now through 
Christ resurrection (the conquest of 
death); he likewise points out the cus- 
tom in the early Church of baptizing a 
living person for a dead one as indicative 
of the truth of the resurrection. (The 
rest of the chapter is taken up with a 
consideration of the “how” of the resur- 
rection. ) 


The bodies of the just will rise to share forever in 


the glory of their souls. 


(a) John 5, 28-29 The just will receive life everlasting. 
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(b) I Corinthians 15, The glory and immortality and incorrup- 
35-54 tion of the risen body are explained by 

St. Paul. 
(c) Apocalypse 20, The dead shall stand before God and 
11-22, 5 shall be judged. The just will be received 


into the new Jerusalem, where they will 
shine as the sun and shall see God’s face. 


Question 178 (No. 1, 79). By the special privilege of her Assump- 
tion, the body of the Blessed Virgin Mary, preserved from cor- 
ruption, was raised from the dead and taken to heaven. 


(There are no texts in Sacred Scripture 
for the Assumption. Her divine Matern- 
ity, her Immaculate Conception, and her 
intimate union with Christ in the work 
of the Redemption are the reasons for 
asserting her Assumption and for the 
belief in the Church.) 


Question 179. The bodies of the damned will also rise to share in 
the eternal punishment of their souls. 


(a) John 5, 28-29 Those who have done evil (the damned) 
will rise to be condemned. (cf. Matthew 
25, 46, where Our Lord speaks of ever- 
lasting punishment for those on his left 
in the general judgment. ) 

(b)Apocalypse 20, 11-15 A brief description of the last judgment 
is given by St. John; the wicked shall be 
cast into the pool of fire. 


Question 180 (No. 1, 80). The judgment which will be passed on 
all men immediately after the general resurrection is called the 
general judgment. 


(a) Matthew 25, 31-46 Our Lord describes the general judg- 
ment. 

(b) Romans 2, 5-10 St. Paul gives a brief picture of the gen- 
eral judgment. (This may be applied to 
the particular judgment as well.) 

(c) II Peter 2, 4, 9 St. Peter speaks of the day of judgment. 


Question 181 (No. 1, 81). The judgment which will be passed on 


each one of us immediate’y after death is called the particular 
judgment. 


(a) Luke 16, 19-31 It is to be noted that Lazarus is carried 
into Abraham’s bosom; he does not have 
to wait until the last judgment. This im- 
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plies that a judgment took place, an im- 
plication warranted by texts indicating 
the judgment that must follow death. 


(b) II Corinthians 5, 1-10 All Christians must be manifested before 


(c) Hebrews 9, 27 


the judgment-seat of Christ; that is, the 
works of this life must be judged. St. 
Paul implies in context that this judg- 
ment will be immediately after death. 
(cf. Philippians 1, 23 ; II Timothy 4, 6-8: 
note the expectancy of immediate reward 
in the mind of St. Paul, thereby imply- 
ing an immediate judgment.) 

Judgment follows death. (It is possible 
however that this text refers to the gen- 
eral judgment.) 


Question 182. Although every one is judged immediately after death, 
it is fitting that there be a general judgment in order that the 
justice, wisdom, and mercy of God may be glorified in the 


presence of all. 
(a) Wisdom 5, 1-16 


(b) Matthew 25, 31-46 


In this description of the wailings of the 
condemned over their lot and because of 
the rewards of the just it is to be noted 
that God’s justice and mercy are implied 
in His dealings with both the just and the 
wicked. 

The majesty of Christ as well as His 
justice is manifested by the judgment. 


Question 183 (No. 1, 82). The rewards or punishments appointed 


for men after the particular judgment are heaven, purgatory, or 
hell. 


(a) Wisdom 5, 16 


(b) Matthew 25, 31-46 


(c) Luke 16, 19-31 


The just have an everlasting reward with 
the Lord : heaven. 

The reward of the just is life everlasting, 
the punishment of the wicked everlast- 
ing punishment. (This according to the 
text is after the general judgment, but 
the particular judgment has the same re- 
ward or punishment, although the reward 
may be delayed for a short time.) 
Lazarus is carried into heaven (Abra- 
ham’s bosom) immediately after death. 
(cf. Philippians 1, 23; II Timothy 4, 
6-8.) 


(d) I Corinthians 3, 10-15 Purgatory is implied as trying men’s 
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works that are not absolutely perfect. The 
judgment is implied. 


Question 184. Those are punished for a time in purgatory who die 
in the state of grace but are guilty of venial sin, or have not 
fully satisfied for the temporal punishment due to their sins. 


(a) I Corinthians 3, 10-15 St. Paul implies the doctrine of purga- 
tory by pointing out that the imperfec- 
tions of man’s works must be tried by 
fire ; and while the works will be purified, 
man will be saved. 

(b) Apocalypse 21,27 Nothing defiled is allowed to enter 
heaven ; hence man must be purified be- 
fore entering heaven. This is purgatory. 


Question 185. Those are punished in hell who die in mortal sin; they 
are deprived of the vision of God and suffer dreadful torments, 
especially that of fire, for all eternity. 


(a) Matthew 5, 29-30 Hell is the punishment of those who sin. 
(cf. Mark 9, 42-47.) 

(b) Apocalypse 20, 11-15 The wicked will go down into the pool 
of fire. 


Question 186. Those are rewarded in heaven who die in the state of 
grace and have been purified in purgatory, if necessary, from 
all venial sin and all debt of temporal punishment; they see God 
face to face and share forever in His glory and happiness. 


(a) Wisdom 5, 16 The just will live forever with God. 
(b) Matthew 25, 46 The just shall go into everlasting life. 
(c) I John 3, 2 Christians (who attain their end) will 


see God face to face. 
(d) Apocalypse 21, 1-22, 5 A description of the happiness of the just 
is given by St. John. 


Question 187 (No. 1, 83). By the word “Amen” with which we end 
the Apostles’ Creed, is meant “So it is,” or “So be it;” the word 


expresses our firm belief in all the doctrines that the Creed 
contains. 


(a) Deuteronomy 27,15 The word “Amen” was used by the Jews 
to show their consent in what had been 
said or read. 

(b) Matthew 5, 26 These texts are two instances of Our 

John 6, 47 Lord’s usage of “Amen”, in order to 
emphasize His teaching. 

(c) I Corinthians 14, 16 In the early Church there was the cus- 
tom of adding “Amen” to express agree- 
ment with what was said. 





High School Religion 


“Tt CAN’T KEEP THEM INTERESTED” 


BROTHER PIUS, F.S.C. 
Mont La Salle Novitiate 
Napa, California 


Holding interest in a Religion class is very much like 
holding two “catty” youngsters. Both are unpleasant experi- 
ences of some veteran teachers, and both are displeasing 
experiences to most beginning teachers. An outstanding dif- 
ference between them is, that the cat trouble is public 
enough to force one to remedy the disturbance, whereas, the 
interest difficulty is generally secretly confidential enough 
to warrant its mediocre persistence. Why one’s Religion class 
should develop a complex whereby it will not respond more 
or less regularly with vital interest and serious, wholehearted 
attention is a great problem. Only one of its many causes 
shall be considered here, and that one, because of its subtle, 
demoralizing influence on Religion teaching. 


Once upon a time, a gentleman desired to give a very 
intimate friend something that would make him happy and 
contented on his birthday. The gentleman, who had been a 
chef of some reputation in his younger days, and who had 
learned much of the wisdom of attending adequately to the 
physical welfare of man, finally decided to prepare a dinner 
that would delight any huroan being to the nth degree. He 
would satisfy the palate of his friend in a sublime way and, 
at the same time, provide very suitable nourishment for his 
physical well being. Accordingly he betook himself to make 
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the best of menus, and after formulating its every detail, set 
to work himself to prepare the banquet. It took several days 
to organize everything. While in the midst of the odd jobs 
connected with such a preparation the gentleman discovered 
once more that he was still adept in the culinary arts, and 
became so inspired by his rejuvenated professional talents 
as to forget everything else except his one desire. The day 
of days arrived. The stage was set, and the friend appeared 
on the scene. The gentleman, now trusting his servants to 
do their part, proceeded to give his friend a warm welcome, 
his own heart in the meanwhile beating with great delight 
at the nearness of the big feast. 


Needless to say the cordials were tasted, sipped, and 
lingered over with intense satisfaction, closely accompanied 
with much joviality on the part of the host, and very much 
merriment on the part of the guest. This prepared the two 
for the evening, and thus the banquet began. Everything 
seemed to go well; the servants did their work graciously, 
the dishes were choice, and viands delicious, the delicacies 
varied and abundant. . . . But—somehow something was 
lacking; at least so the host divined. He could not discover 
what it was, but he sensed its absence. The guest said he was 
well pleased, and seemed delighted with the whole affair. But 
the gentleman, knowing his friend only too well, fully realized 
that something was wrong with the supposedly ideal feast. 
He was disappointed, deeply discouraged. He had tried his 
utmost to do all in his power to make his friend really happy. 
But the gods were against him; something had spoiled it all. 
The dinner was completed, a great chat was had as only 
friends can have chats, and apparently the day was success- 
fully ended. That night, however, the gentleman tossed and 
tossed in his sleep wondering what it was that marred such 
a magnificent supper. 

Many a time—not once upon a time—a teacher of Religion 
goes through the selfsame experience. He knows a great deal 
about Religion, having studied it from his youth. He is 
earnest and sincere, and desires to present his lessons as they 
have never been presented before. Accordingly he devotes 
himself to his subject, becomes enthralled or intensely inter- 
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ested in his particular preparation, and spares nothing that 
will make the lesson a gem. The time for Religion arrives. 
He enters his class, enthusiastic and interested, and delivers 
the lesson. Surprisedly, something is lacking; the class does 
not seem to respond. The students do the assignments, recite 
and answer questions; but deep down in his heart, the 
teacher knows that something is lacking. This lesson, as 
with most of his others, does not seem to register. His bitter 
reproach is, “I can’t keep them interested! I can’t give them 
a permanently vital interest in Religion . . .!” 

What is the matter? Let’s consider the gentleman and 
his friend once again. 

When the friend went home that evening, there was a 
tender spot in his heart for the gentleman. He, the friend, 
realized how much the gentleman had done for him, and he 
would not, for the world, have offended him; he had kept the 
reason for the disturbance to himself. The whole trouble 
had been this. The friend did not like turkey, he had no use 
for bouillon, he had a mania against fruit salad, and all 
these had been served at the banquet! If his pal, the gentle- 
man, had only tried to analyze his friend’s likes and dislikes, 
instead of becoming professionally interested in foods, he 
would have made a success of the whole evening. 

So it is with the teacher and his classes in Religion. He 
knew his subject; he was an earnest student of religious 
knowledge; he prepared diligently; he collected subject- 
matter by the ton; he was most enthusiastic; he poured his 
ideas out in a solid and scholarly fashion. But he forgot 
one thing; he omitted the all-important consideration of 
the individual likes and dislikes of boys of high-school age. 
They do not especially like solid subject-matter; they have 
little use for well-arranged groups of religious notions, how- 
ever logically organized they may be. If this teacher, and 
all others as well, would only attempt to sound a few of the 
natural cravings and legitimate desires of high school boys, 
instead of becoming scholarly wrapt in books and knowledge, 
they would sound the depths of boy interest and control 
vital attention. But the teacher who spends most of his time 
obtaining matter, arranging it completely, correctly and in 
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great detail, presenting it painstakingly in all its phases, 
is not going to command real interest for any length of time, 
any more than the chef-gentleman satisfied his friend’s 
appetite with the best of goods. He’s a “dry-as-dust” in- 
structor with a “‘subject-matter” mania, fit for mature study 
perhaps, but certainly a repugnant feeder of facts to growing 
minds. Concentrated mental foodstuffs presented in daily 
doses with great precision, although excellent in themselves, 
nevertheless overload young minds and produce in time the 
inevitable result—mental dyspepsia. 

What is there in the “subject-matter” maniac that deadens 
interest, that prevents the teacher from obtaining a sustained 
attention? 


Plainly and simply it is his scholarship or tendency to 
profound learning, and the consequent insistence on student 
assimilation of regular daily portions of carefully and logi- 
cally organized facts and ideas. Such a teacher assumes 
consciously or unconsciously that teaching Religion consists 
in the presentation and assimilation of subject-matter; in 
the learning of the subject as a subject. He takes it for 
granted that the matter to be learned, and practically all of 
it at that, is an end in itself. Whereas, subject-matter, if 
anything, is but a means to an end; it is functional, that is, 
to be used for a purpose, and not to be learned, just to be 
learned. 

For example. Our “subject-matter” teacher pours out his 
lesson on the dogma of the trinity. As an earnest student, 
he does it well, carefully explaining, illustrating and drilling 
the necessary ideas—definition, revelation of it, divine per- 
sons, divine processions, divine relations, names, missions, 
etc.—all nicely arranged, completely, clearly and orderly. 
That is his lesson or series of lessons. What is it all? Subject- 
matter almost entirely! The teacher is laboring under the 
assumption that knowledge of the matter is the aim of his 
lesson; he may not say so, but his method, teaching, and 
above all his emphasis loudly places the learning of matter 
on a pedestal. No wonder class interest in Religion is not 
sustained. If high school boys were ideal students or matured 
minds, such excellent and abundant portions of subject- 
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matter might interest them in a permanent way. But like 
the friend in the story, they have certain natural likes and 
dislikes, perfectly legitimate and praiseworthy which, when 
not satistied, choke interest in a very short time. Boys crave 
activity; they yearn for intense and frequent use of the 
imagination; they long to create, feel and wonder. But such 
perfectly human aspirations, so intense among high school 
boys, are fed up with subject-matter, book matter, and 
more matter! 

Assuming that the minds and personalities of his boys 
work like his own, the “subject-matter” teacher aims through- 
out the year to give his students an abundance of material. 
He must cover so much material. Rather than develop an 
idea, by means of examples and experiences taken from 
present-day life, he gives them a collection of ideas, too 
bookish, too logical to be palatable to a boy. Rather than 
create and impress an attitude of Religion by various illus- 
trations, bits of doctrine, anecdotes taken from life and 
embellished with life-likeness, he pours into his boys’ minds 
matter, matter, matter. Rather than have them work on a 
single fundamental idea in an assignment, he gives them a 
mass of ideas to memorize or juggle with. No wonder the 
grey matter is befogged. The boys must learn the subject! 
Yes, the instructor gives them theology and books, but for- 
gets Religion. 

And thereby hangs a tale . . . the ardent enthusiast of 
subject matter teaches the subject; he does not teach the 
boy. The natural consequence is that the subject is interest- 
ing—to the teacher; the teacher is interested—in his sub- 
ject; the boy is interested—in anything but the subject or 
the teacher. A question that prevents one from being just 
such a spillway of subjects, especially the subject Religion 
is: “Am I teaching the subject Religion? or am I teaching 
the boy?” Try it as a stimulant before a lesson, a guide 
during a lesson, and a check after a lesson. 





STUDENTS’ KNOWLEDGE OF THE MINIMUM 
ESSENTIALS IN HIGH-SCHOOL RELIGION 


SISTER M. LOYOLA, P.H.J.C. 
Convent Ancilla Domini 
Donaldson, Indiana 


Eprror’s Nore: In November, 1941 (Vol. XII, No. 3), this Journal pub- 
lished the “General Summary and Conclusions” of an unpublished investigation 
submitted by Sister Loyola in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of Education at Loyola University, Chicago. 
The December, 1941 issue of this magazine began the publication of detailed 
findings from Sister Loyola’s dissertation, particularly those data which show: 
(1) facts which need not be taught at any time in high school; (2) facts which 
should be taught to the small group who have not learned them; (3) those 
essentials which should be taught more thoroughly and repeated at intervals that 
the impression might be strengthened and the retention be made permanent. 
The material in the December, 1941-April, 1942 issues of the JourNAL oF 
ReELicious INstTRUCTION offered an analysis and interpretation of the scores of 
fourth year high school students on test questions pertaining to the twelve 
articles of the Creed. The May, 1942 issue offered the author’s findings for the 
Commandments, and the September, 1942 issue for the Means of Grace. In this 
article, Sister Mary Loyola summarizes for readers of the JourNAL the second 
part of her thesis, the comparative study of achievement of seventh and twelfth 
grade pupils. 

The first part of the present study had as its purpose to 
discover how well pupils at the end of the twelfth grade had 
learned the minimum essentials in high-school Religion. 
The scores made by the testees on the 931 test questions 
were tabulated, analyzed, and interpreted in terms of per- 
centages of correct responses. The second part of the study 
aimed to make a comparison, also in terms of percent, of 
the knowledge pupils had of these doctrinal truths at the 
end of the seventh and twelfth grades and to point out the 
curricular implications. The present article permits only a 
summary presentation of the findings. 

The results of the 931 test questions were grouped under 
the three main divisions of doctrinal truths—the Creed, 
the Commandments, and the Means of Grace. In the 
analysis and consequent interpretation of the data, growth 
was considered as substantial, if the increase of correct 


responses was 20 per cent or more during the five-year 
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interval. An increase of 15 to 19 per cent was recognized as 
satisfactory; a gain of 10 to 14 per cent was deemed reason- 
able; and a growth of less than 10 per cent, poor. The solu- 
tion to the problem was not so simple a process because the 
question of achievement was involved. All the doctrinal 
truths are minimum essentials which should be known by 
all graduates of high school, even the slowest, so well that 
they will not be forgotten. There may be growth, even 
substantial growth, and yet mastery may be lacking at the 
end of the twelfth grade; on the other hand, some doctrinal 
truths may have been so well learned in the elementary 
grades that little or no improvement is possible. Hence in 
the analysis and interpretation of growth, the factor of 
achievement had to be considered. 


Achievement was considered practically perfect if 95 per 
cent or more of pupils answered the question correctly; 
satisfactory if 90 to 94 per cent responded correctly; unsatis- 
factory if 75 to 89 per cent answered correctly, and decidedly 
unsatisfactory if less than 75 per cent knew the answers. 
The objection may be made that the requirements for the 
last two groups are too high. Under ordinary circumstances 
that may be true, but every high-school graduate should 
know every one of the fundamental doctrinal truths. In 
other words achievement means 100 per cent knowledge. 
Furthermore, if 25 per cent of the twelfth grade pupils 
answer a test question incorrectly, one can reasonably con- 
clude that a successively larger per cent do not know the 
fact at each of the lower levels, and this conclusion is borne 
out by the data of the study. 

An attempt was made to answer three major questions: 
(1) Which essentials have been learned so well by pupils 
in the seventh grade that there seems to be no justification 
for teaching these essentials in high school? (2) On which 
essentials is the growth of pupils’ knowledge substantial? 
reasonable? unsatisfactory? (3) Have home of the essentials 
been learned in the seventh grade and apparently forgotten 
by the end of the twelfth grade? The minimum essentials 
comprise 362 truths pertaining to the Apostles’ Creed, 369 
on the Commandments, and 200 on the Means of Grace. 
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The data of the study revealed that at the end of the sev- 
enth grade over 90 per cent of the pupils knew 185 minimum 
essentials. Fifty-seven of these essentials pertained to the 
Apostles’ Creed, 77 to the Commandments, and 51 to the 
Means of Grace. There seems to be no justification for 
teaching these doctrinal truths in high school, but occasional 
checking and testing for retention seems advisable. 


Substantial Growth. Although the twelfth grade pupils 
showed a substantial gain (20 per cent or more) for 214 
essentials, only 20 of these facts were known perfectly at 
the end of the twelfth grade. Achievement for 50 facts was 


satisfactory, for 100 unsatisfactory, and for 44 decidedly 
unsatisfactory. 


Satisfactory Growth. For 137 fundamental facts pupils 
show a satisfactory increase (15 to 19 per cent), but achieve- 
ment was practically perfect for only 30 of these truths. 
For 33 facts the achievement was deemed satisfactory, for 
34 unsatisfactory, and for 40 decidedly unsatisfactory. 


Reasonable Growth. The data indicate a reasonable in- 
crease (10 to 14 per cent) for 140 essentials. Mastery or 
practically perfect achievement was attained for only 43 
facts; a satisfactory growth for 37, unsatisfactory gain for 
43, and a decidedly unsatisfactory gain for 19 facts. 


Poor Growth. For 157 essentials the growth of knowledge 
was poor (1 to 9 per cent). Achievement for 58 of these 
facts was practically perfect. It is evident that these truths 
had been well learned at the end of the seventh grade. 
Achievement for 57 truths was satisfactory, for 66 unsatis- 
factory, and for 42 decidedly unsatisfactory. The last two 
groups may be called neglected facts. Both growth and 
achievement were unsatisfactory. 


Loss. Pupils in the seventh grade knew 35 facts better 
than pupils in the twelfth grade. The loss ranged from 1 
to 29 per cent. In the seventh grade over 75 per cent of 
the pupils answered twenty of these questions correctly, and 
less than 75 per cent responded correctly to the remaining 
fifteen test questions. It is a logical inference that occasional 
checking or testing for retention is necessary. The following 
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is a list of these 35 facts. Twenty-two truths refer to the 
Creed, 8 to the Commandments, and 5 to the Means of 
Grace. 


The Church from time to time defines more explicitly 
what was revealed to the Apostles. 

God is the Creator of the universe. 

God is the ‘first cause.’ 


The sanctification of the just is attributed to the Holy 
Ghost. 


God created angels and men for His own external glory. 
Adam by his sin lost sanctifying grace. 


God showed mercy to Adam and the human race by prom- 
ising a redeemer. 


The evil spirits tempt men to sin. 

The name ‘Jesus’ means Savior or Redeemer. 
Christ has a human soul. 

Christ has a human intellect. 

Christ will never cease to exist. 


On the Thursday evening before He died Christ said 
the first Mass. 


By His death Christ merited to the human race all actual 
graces. 


The Catholic Church is the one church of which God has 
commanded all men to be members. 

Christ came to save all men. 

The bishops by divine appointment rule the Church. 


It is the duty of a Catholic to do all he can to observe 
the laws himself. 


A good Catholic is one who is baptized. 
The saints and angels can assist the souls in purgatory. 


By life everlasting we mean that there will be another 
existence after this life. 


God, being a just judge, must punish the sinner. 
Grave matter means something important or serious. 
It is sinful to take part in services of a false religion. 
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We are commanded by the second commandment to keep 
lawful oaths and vows. 


The fifth commandment forbids striking. 
The fifth commandment forbids insults. 


To preserve our innocence we should be very careful to 
guard our sight and other senses. 


The eighth commandment forbids rash judgment. 
A person sins by anger when he desires revenge. 


One loses all his past merits when through mortal sin he 
forfeits sanctifying grace. 


The sacrifice of the Mass was instituted at the Last 
Supper. 
Ordinarily, a penitent cannot perform properly the essen- 


tial acts of the sacrament of penance without an examination 
of conscience. 


The sacrament of penance cancels the eternal punishment 
of sin. 


Those who are in mortal sin are obliged to confess when 
in danger of death. 


Conclusion. Even a cursory review of a comparison of 
the results of the survey at the seventh and twelfth grade 
levels reveals growth of knowledge. A closer study of the 
detailed tables in the dissertation shows that a considerably 
large number of test questions indicate progressive growth 
for the successive grade levels, although the increase is slight 
in some instances. It also indicates those fundamental doc- 
trinal truths which need not be studied in the high school 
and those which should receive more emphasis. This aspect 
of the study has a special interest for the classroom teacher. 
That occasional checking or a test of factual knowledge has 
a definite value for teacher and pupil is evident. The writer 
has in mind a seventh grade class that participated in the 
preliminary tryout of the survey. The answers to a test 
question revealed that practically the entire class believed 
an act of perfect contrition requisite for the reception of 
the sacrament of penance. The wrong impression was cor- 
rected. During the past year a test question revealed that in 
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a large high school approximately 60 per cent of the fresh- 
men and sophomores had the idea that if a person had the 
misfortune to commit a mortal sin, an act of perfect contri- 
tion without confession was sufficient to receive Holy Com- 
munion. The teachers were astounded at the misunderstand- 
ing and proceeded to give the necessary instructions. 

In addition to offering help to the classroom teacher, the 
results of the survey provided at least a partial solution in 
determining the relative amount of emphasis that should be 
allotted to the teaching of the fundamental doctrinal truths. 


LITURGY: MEANING OF THE WORD 


Liturgy then, by the very dint of the word, means nothing more 
than people doing something together, a corporate act, a common 
action. In its higher sense it means people engaging in the actions 
possible to members of the human race—worship. In its highest 
sense, it means a sacrifice, for in sacrifice people engage in the 
loftiest expression of worship. These are the profound meanings of 
the word. But it has often been devalued. It has been taken to mean 
at times the externalizations, the posturings, or rather the rules 
which govern the ritualistic execution of worship and sacrifice. 

It has been further devalued to mean the embellishments, the 
beautifying fringes of worship, the things which enhance it: beauty 
of line, of proportion, of grouping; the beauty of design and fabric; 
the beauty of song; the beauty of color, of light and shadow. These 
things should be, of course. God is the God of beauty. In our worship 
these articulate His beauty; they cry Him aloud. But they are not 
the liturgy. For sometimes, by very press of circumstances, the 
liturgy’s beauty, like that of the King’s daughter, is all from within; 
it is rather nearly all invisible. 

(By Very Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, ‘Meaning of the 
Liturgy” National Liturgical Week, Oct. 6-10, 1941, pp. 23-24.) 





College Religion 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN 
THE RELIGION PROGRAM 


BROTHER ADELBERT JAMES, F.S.C. 
De La Salle College 
Washington, D. C. 


When anyone addresses a group of teachers on the sub- 
ject of extra-curricular activities, he usually receives sym- 
pathetic attention. Teachers agree to a man that every 
youth should participate in some extra-class work, and 
admire what these young people can do. However, far too 
many teachers honor such extra work with their lips while 
their hearts are far from it. They look upon extra-curricular 
activities as something extra, something foreign to the ordi- 
nary teaching process. While they agree that youth should 
participate, their display of interest and cooperation is weak, 
and all too often they remain apathetic or even become 
antagonistic. They fail to view these activities as integrating 
elements which link up the theory of the class room with real 
life situations. They also fail to recognize the fact that a 
youth can derive a large percentage of his broad general 
education through participation in wisely chosen extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Religious education has especially much 
to gain therefrom. 

The wise instructor in Religion usually strives to teach 
for transfer of training. He is aware that as college days 
fade into the dim of yesteryears, the graduates lose their 
grip on the formal matter of the texts and lectures. The same 
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wise teacher recognizes in extra-curricular activities vital 
agents of transfer. What is the topic of conversation among 
old “grads” at alumni gatherings? Do they not relive the 
days of the past, the debates won and lost, the work on the 
school paper, the glee club serenades? In other words, the 
memories of the extra-curricular activities seem most vivid. 
Since they are such, they come to mind quite easily. If, 
therefore, a youth participates in extra-curricular activities 
of a religious nature, or activities with an underlying reli- 
gious spirit, they will likewise be remembered more easily, 
and may be the instruments for inspiring him to make the 
proper decisions between good and bad, or good and some- 
thing better. 


Extra-curricular activities also set the scene for effective 
incidental teaching. Each school organization has its mod- 
erator. He would do well to be moderate. Here, many fail 
by being bosses, dictators, and general nuisances. It must 
be remembered that extra-curriculars are student activities. 
Let students establish their constitutions, conduct their meet- 
ings, choose their plays, set their policies. The moderator has 
the power of veto, and will use it if serious mistakes threaten, 
but he will always use it sparingly and with great prudence. 
By so acting, the moderator wins the confidence of the 
students. Never are students more at natural ease in the 
presence of their instructor than when with him in their 
extra-curricular work. The moderator is, therefore, given 
the opportunity of gaining a deeper knowledge of students, 
something which is difficult to achieve in the artificial setting 
of the classroom. By permitting them to establish their own 
policies he gains an insight into their tendencies, and if they 
advance false maxims he is in a position to impart the correct 
information. Then, too, the student sees in his teacher an 
interested helper and friend. This removes the student- 
teacher barrier and may open the way for individual religious 
guidance. The enthusiastic moderator is in a key position to 
achieve lasting good. 


It will also be found that a critical analysis of our extra- 
curricular activities gives a fair index of the degree to which 
our teaching is effective. As previously stated, we are train- 
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ing our pupils to live their Religion. Good teachers are usu- 
ally interested in viewing the lives of their former students 
for they feel that this is a means of evaluating the effect of 
their teaching in the light of their aim. But why wait until 
the student reaches twenty-five or fifty-five? Let us discover 
if our teaching is influencing lives now. If the results are 
negative, there is still time to remedy the evil. All we need 
to do is to apply a test to our extra-curricular activities. It 
will reveal how effectively the teaching of the school is con- 
veying a true religious spirit. Let us critically read our school 
paper, attend the meetings of the debating society, be present 
when the dramatic society picks the annual play. Here a 
distinction must be made. It is one thing to clutter up a 
school paper with sentimental drivel on the saints or to 
painfully drag in an encyclical during a debate; but it is 
another thing to have a true Christian spirit permeate writ- 
ings and arguments that have no direct bearing on Religion. 
How do our students look upon the problems of the day? Do 
they advance rationalistic, pagan theories? Are their maxims 
the jingo sentiments of a hateful world, or has teaching 
effectively conveyed the Christian concepts of charity, justice, 
and temperance? Do speech and writing reflect a sound 
sense of sin as found in literature steeped in the Catholic 
tradition, or do they reflect a stoical acceptance of wrong- 
doing? It is one thing to express unctiously some pietistic 
sentimentality; it is another thing to give voice to deep 
religious sentiment. Thus we see, that it is not necessary to 
organize any new societies. We can achieve remarkable suc- 
cess by sublimating and vivifying the ideals of the organi- 
zations which are now on hand. The students will thereby 
consciously be applying Christian teachings to their present 
life situations. We, therefore, can have a firmer hope that 
this spirit will carry over into the years beyond the school. 


Although much good can be achieved by non-religious 
activities, every Catholic college should have several organ- 
izations of a religious nature. The ideal situation is to have 
programs for cooperation to originate with students. This 
is really the ideal of Catholic Action, namely, that it springs 
from the overflow of grace in individual souls. It is an 
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enthusiasm born of a profitable spiritual life, a point to 
keep well in mind. It is a healthy sign to see religious 
organizations rising under the initiative of Catholic students, 
particularly when the work of the organization is not of 
a blaring, publicity-seeking type. Even in the apostles we 
find the distinction between the two types of Catholic ac- 
tioneers. You will recall that during Our Lord’s ministry, 
He occasionally sent His apostles on brief ventures of their 
own. We could compare this to our Catholic Action. When 
they returned, they “told Him all they had done.” They 
were proud of their achievements. Shortly after that we find 
them arguing among themselves as to who would be the 
first in the Kingdom. On another occasion, John complained 
to the Master that they had found another man casting out 
devils in His name, and that they had silenced him. This 
was a rather short-sighted, selfish spirit. Jesus had to remind 
them: “Forbid him not; for he that is not against you, is for 
you.” And, again, when a city in Samaria would not prepare 
for the Lord’s coming, the “Sons of Thunder” were ready 
to call down fire and brimstone, only to receive the rebuke 
of Christ: “You know not of what spirit you are.” But after 
the death of Christ, and the coming of the Holy Ghost, we 
find that the apostles have become true Catholic workers. 
With the overflow of the Spirit within them they rushed into 
the street to convert five thousand. They became the servants 
of the servants of God; pettiness and self-seeking was cast 
aside; they had received freely, they would freely give. The 
apostles before Pentecost represent our blustering, boastful, 
self-seeking Catholic Action man who has not set his own 
house in order. The apostles of the Pentecostal cycle should 
be the ideal of our students. If our teaching has helped to 
make them live Christ-like lives, they in turn will be eager 
to spread the “glad tidings” to others. 


In stressing the role of the student in forming extra- 
curricular activities it is in no way intended to minimize the 
role of the school authorities. College students can formulate 
their plans, but on the lower levels it may be necessary for 
teachers to make leading suggestions. If, for example, the 
class displays unusual interest in a unit on charity, the 
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teacher can deftly give an account of the operations of some 
charitable organization in another institution and point out 
the remarkable results which could be achieved if their school 
had a similar society. If students respond to the suggestion, 
they should have the right of laying the plans. The teacher 
should display a cooperative interest in the matter. The 
administration should display a cooperative interest in the 
matter. The administration can also lend the necessary en- 
couragement by offering the use of a desired room for a meet- 
ing place or by advancing some other expression of confi- 
dence. The interest should not wane after the first display. 
In college organizations there is a constant turnover of 
membership every few years, and if these societies are effec- 
tively to survive the moderator should be the elan vital in 
keeping alive the original spirit. 

In recent years, many Catholic colleges have achieved 
remarkable results by following a program as outlined above. 
It is utterly impossible to comment on all. But to get some 
idea of what is being done, it might be well to consider 
Manhattan College, whose students have performed remark- 
able services for their Alma Mater and the Archdiocese of 
New York through the medium of their numerous religious 
extra-curricular activities. Manhattan likewise reflects that 
spirit of teacher-student cooperation which is so essential in 
works of this kind. 

Manhattan boasts of several organizations which have 
for their aim the spiritual advancement of the individual 
members. They range from an adoration society, known as 
the Guard of Honor, to a Third Order of St. Francis which 
is now in the process of formation. The former organization, 
aside from its usual Eucharistic functions, annually conducts 
impressive May devotions at the college’s picturesque grotto. 
It entered the active field once, and that was about five 
years ago, when it conducted a successful campaign for 
decent advertising. However, the active duties are usually 
dispatched by several enthusiastic active societies. They 
originated among the students and in all cases are guided 
by equally enthusiastic moderators. 


Manhattan is particularly proud of the St. Vincent de 
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Paul Society and the Manhattan Catechists. The former 
organization developed out of a successful “old clothes” 
drive which was conducted tor the poor by a Senior honorary 
group. This organization was not in a position to carry on 
etfectively the program continuously, so a group of young 
men under the direction of one of the Brothers, formed a 
society of charity. It received such enthusiastic support that 
it petitioned for a regular St. Vincent de Paul charter, whicir 
was readiiy granted. This scciety has been particularly help- 
{ul to Baroness Catherine de Hueck who is heroically labor- 
ing among the poor negroes of Harlem. Every so often, the 
members load the college truck with a rare assortment of 
old clothes, canned supplies, and bric-a-brac in all shapes 
and sizes. They drive it down to Friendship House, knowing 
that both God and the Baroness are mighty pleased. If some 
degree of this spirit of charity fails to carry over into the 
later lives of these college men, we cannot be sure of any- 
thing under the sun. 


Built on a similar spirit of unselfishness is the Manhattan 
Catechist Society. In the fall of 1938, the Sisters of the 
Atonement requested the President of Manhattan College 
to solicit for volunteers to assist in catechising public school 
children of St. Cecilia’s Mission Settlement in lower Harlem. 
The Manhattan men who answered this call formed the 
nucleus of the Catechist Society. At first the plans were 
sketchy. They held monthly meetings and discussed their 
many problems with a Brother who was chosen to guide 
them. In time they organized into a definite unit. Since that 
time, the progress has been phenomenal. They opened eight 
new centers for the organization’s activities and succeeded 
in placing twenty-five members in twenty-three parish chap- 
ters of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Most Rev- 
erend Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York, has 
granted them affiliation with the Confraternity, and their 
chapter was established at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The work 
of the society greatly taxes the time and energies of its 
members. One is prompted to agree that they closely resemble 
the ideal previously posited. One of the folders which they 
distribute on occasions contains their philosophy of life, 
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“The Catechist is a living member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. He would win others to Christ. . . . The Catechist 
not only helps others by his work but daily grows closer 
to God in striving to become an ‘alter Christus’.” 

The success of this organization as with the others, is due 
in great measure to the cooperation displayed by the college. 
A course in Catechetics is offered to the members, and ob- 
servational work made available. The faculty is ever solici- 
tous about the progress of this society, and the Religious 
Bulletin often sings its praises. It is the same secret which 
has made successful so many fine religious bodies in our 
colleges and universities from coast-to-coast. It is surprising 
what can be done if we entrust these young people with 
responsibility. 


NON-ATTENDANCE AT CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


I suggest that one very real prejudice among Catholic parents 
on the subject of the Catholic schools is that the schools are not 
Catholic enough. Somewhere along the line we fail to make the 
transfer between what we teach about life and what we do about 


life. And the high-pressure bingo and ticket mania is a fine sample 
of our failure. If we minimize or compromise with our ideals—no 


’ 


matter how “necessary” the variation may be—then our children 
will minimize, compromise and cut corners. It’s inevitable. Compro- 
mise begets nothing but compromise. 

Now as never before we must learn to live what we think, espe- 
cially in our schools. We teach year in and year out that the end 
does not justify the means. But when it comes to school and parish 
financing, don’t we move along on the all too easy theory that just 
about anything is all right as long as it is for the Church? 


(By Emmet Lavery, America, August 29, 1942, p. 587.) 





New Books in Review 


Catechism Comes to Life. By Rev. Stephen Aylward, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota: Catechetical Guild, 1942. Pp. 186. Price 
$1.00. 


This volume is an introduction to a method of visual 
education. The author describes his approach as one that 
will make religious doctrine interestingly clear to all age- 
groups. In his introduction he summarizes the method that 
the text develops: 

Interest is the door through which Catechism must pass in order to 


live vigorously in that mental and spiritual world of today’s young 
people. Keep that door shut and we shut out the truth. 


Just how did Jesus open that door? 
Even a casual reading of the Gospels shows his masterly psychology 
in teaching with interest. .. . Not infrequently, there was: 

First, a brief introduction to the truth. 


Second, a parable, a comparison, or an action, interesting in itself, 
illustrating the truth. 

Third, the explanation of the example in reference to the truth. 

Fourth, a spiritual application of the truth to the listeners them- 
selves. 

Fifth, an orderly summation which firmly knits the whole doc- 
trine together. 


Teachers will appreciate the abundance of usable ex- 
amples throughout the text. They will be pleased that the 
author gives a separate index for these examples. In four 
chapters he reduces his interpretation of our Lord’s ways 
of quickening interest to four main types of examples, with 
illustrations for each: doing things, drawing things, show- 
ing things and telling things. Teachers will be interested 
particularly in the novel and so-called “catechemical” ap- 
proach in which the author demonstrates, with simple chem- 
istry, explanations of original sin, actual sin, baptism, pen- 
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ance, matrimony, and the Holy Tirnity. Teachers will find 
suggestions that they like in the section on the “‘catephysical” 
approach, which uses simple physical actions to explain the 
invisible realities of marriage, baptism and penance, grace, 
and the Mass. The author’s method of teaching is employed 
in his development of the text. His pleasing, graceful style 
and technique of development are illustrated in the article 
“Catechism Comes to Life” in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Leakage From A Catholic Parish. By Brother Gerald J. 
Schnepp, S.M., Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1942. Pp. 408. Price $2.00. 

This volume is a dissertation submitted by its author to 
the faculty of the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Social Sci- 
ence. As the author states in his Introduction, this is a 
study of an American Catholic parish in an urban area on 
the Atlantic sea board. He investigated and describes the 
salient religious, social and economic aspects of the lives 
of parishoners with a view to determining what relation, if 
any, these facts bear to leakage from the Catholic Church. 
Brother Gerald’s study is a pioneer in the field, for it carries 
the application of parish visitation considerably farther than 
is ordinarily done and makes an analysis more intense than 
is usually made. Recognizing that there are certain heredi- 
tary conditions and certain environmental situations which 
are more favorable than others to the operation of Divine 
grace, and that certain trends may be studied and used to 
arrive at generalizations, Brother Gerald undertook this 
study that steps might be taken to encourage conditions 
favorable to the practice of faith and discourage those which 
lead to leakage. The parish selected for investigation is in 
a metropolitan area with a population over five hundred 
thousand. Data were collected in a house-to-house canvass 
and are presented and interpreted under the following head- 
ings: population of the parish, size and composition of 
family, nationality, marriage, separation and divorce, edu- 
cation, converts, social and cultural activities and economic 
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life. In ten pages the author summarizes his conclusions 
revealing that the factors behind leakage constitute a com- 
plex problem and are difficult to reduce to simple terms. 
Twenty-two figures and ninety tables accompany the au- 
thor’s presentation of factual information. The appendixes 
contain (1) the copy of the schedule used in collecting data; 
(2) the codes used in tabulating information; (3) tabular 
data not presented in the body of the dissertation. 


Mary in Her Scapular Promise. By John Mathias Haffert. 
Preface by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. Sea Isle City, New 
Jersey: The Scapular Press, 1942. Pp. 214. Price 50c. 

The author of this volume is a layman who has done a 
splendid piece of work in giving the solid foundations upon 
which the devotion of the scapular rests, the origin of the 
promise of the scapular, the meaning of the promise, the 
historicity of the promise, how the promise is kept, use of 
the scapular, scapular prayer, and other related topics. 


Discourses on the Holy Ghost. Edited and compiled by 
Lester M. Dooley, $.V.D. Introduction by the Most Rever- 
end Francis C. Kelly. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 248. Price $2.50. 


The authors of the different chapters in this volume rep- 
resent an interesting and varied group of well-known 
preachers. The book has a two-fold purpose: to offer preach- 
ers material on the Holy Spirit and to furnish the laity with 
reading material for personal meditation. Among the con- 
tributors are Right Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, 
Very Reverend Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel, Reverend 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Father James, O.F.M. Cap., the late 
Reverend John F. Gillard, S.S.J., Reverend J. J. McLarney, 
O.P., Reverend Kieran P. Morgan, C.M., Reverend Edward 
Lodge Curran, Reverend Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., Reverend 
Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., Reverend John A. Elbert, 
S.M., and Reverend Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 





THE “‘BIRTH OF CHRIST’ HIGHEST TRADITIONAL 
SETTING TO INSPIRE A WEARY WORLD! 


Figures made of extra hard composition, decorated in traditional colors. 


No. 609—Consisting of 20 pieces and Stable. Standing figures 
9 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following 
assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds, Camel, Camel 
Driver and 6 Sheep. Stable 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. 6 in. high, 
2 feet deep. 

Price 20 Figures 

Without Stable 

Price Complete 20 Figures 

With Stable 


No. 612—Consisting of 20 pieces and Stable. Standing figures 
12 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following 
assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds, Camel, Camel 
Driver and 6 Sheep. Stable 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. high, 2 ft. 


4 in. deep. 50 
es $22. 


Price 20 Figures 
Without Stable 

Price Complete 20 Figures 

With Stable 

No. 616—Consisting of 20 pieces and Stable. Standing figures 
16 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following 
assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds, Camel, Camel 
Driver and 6 Sheep. Stable 5 ft. wide, 3 ft. high, 2 ft. 
Without Stable 


8 in. deep. 

Price 20 Figures $49 50 
Price Complete 20 Figures 

With Stable... .ccccssseveses 


No. 621—Consisting of 28 figures and Stable. Standing figures 
21 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following 
assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds, Camel, Camel 
Driver, Elephant, Elephant Driver, Shepherd Boy and 11 Sheep. 
Stable 6 ft. wide, 4 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 4 in. deep. 


Wishes’ Sous esse, 925,00 
$123.00 


Price Complete 28 Figures 
With Stable 

No. 625—Consisting of 28 figures and Stable. Standing figures 
25 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following 
assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
Gloria Argel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds, Camel, Camel 
Driver, Elephant, Elephant Driver, Shepherd Boy and 11 Sheep. 
Stable 7 ft. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 6 in.deep. 

Price 28 figures 

Without Stable 

Price Complete 28 Figures 

With Stable 


No. 632—Consisting of 26 figures and Stable. Standing figures 
32 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following 
assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds and 14 Sheep 
Stable 9 ft. wide, 6 ft. 6 in. high, 4 ft. deep. 


Without Btsble os. seeesenes .... $180.00 
$265.00 


Price Complete 26 Fi 
With Stable......... 
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ORDER NOW TO ASSURE TIMELY DELIVERY 


Jie oouse. 2 HANSEN 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANELIN STREET CHICAGO 





AMERICA’S FINEST CASSOCKS 


Custom tailoring gives you more—STYLE—VALUE—SERVICE 


All wool fabrics, hit by war rationing, are practically off the 
market. THE HOUSE OF HANSEN, having purchased a limited 
supply last January, can still fill your needs with this quality 


material. 


While quantities are 


No. All All- 


wool material—medium 


Serge. 


weight. Good for sturdy 


and comfortable wear. 


No. A35. All wool 
Poiret Twill—A neat 
finished long wearing 
fabric —— comfortable 
weight for all season 
wear—at a price below 


available we offer— 


No. Al7. Basketweave 
All wool material, long 
wearing — medium 
weight for all season 
wear—does not wrin- 


kle. 
Cassock 
Sash to match 


House 


67.50 77.50 Cassock 


Sample folder of other cassock materials submitted upon request. 


actual value. 
$39.50 


4.25 4.50 


Sash to match Sash to match 


House 
Cassock 


House 
Cassock 


70.00 
Confessional cloaks from $45.00 up—Write for samples. 


Complete outfits for Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots and Monsignori. 
Write for booklet and samples of materials. 


NT Roman Style 


Either Style at the Same Low Price 
HANSEN’S Altar Boy Cassocks give the most for your money. 


Fast color 
silk finish poplin. Lined to the waist. French seams. Two inch hems. Stand- 
ing clerical collar. They cost no more than ordinary garments. 


Altar Boy Cassock prices—either style at the same low prices. 
New improved buttonless belt-on style or 10 point roman style. 


When ordering specify style desired and color—Black, White, Red or Purple. 
10% discount in lots of 24 or more—5% discount in lots of 12 or more 


@ ALTAR BOY CASSOCK PRICES @ 
3 
& aa 
6 Yrs. 36 in. 3. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 3.75 14 Yrs. 52 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 4.00 15 Yrs. 54 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 4.50 16 Yrs. 56 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. §.00 17 Yrs. 58 in. 


1l Yrs. 46 in. §.25 18 Yrs. 60 in. 
Sa uh cae (12 Yes. @ in. 5.50 19 Yrs. 62 in. 


The Qeuste o£ HANSEN 


Cassock 
Down Back 
Measure- 
ment 


No. B10 


No. BIO—HANSEN’S 10 
Point Roman Style But- 
ton Front Poplin Altar 
Boy Cassocks have strong 
buttons — guaranteed not 
to pull off — no-tear but- 
ton holes. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 


No. Bll 


No. BIlL—HANSEN’S 
New Improved Buttonless 
Belt-on Poplin Altar Boy 
Cassocks. Hook and Eye 
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. You need not pay a high price to serve 
good coffee—as you will learn when you 
have tried one of this famous Sexton trio 
This family of blends includes one to suit every taste 
If you want the very best, you will of course choose 
Sherman Blend Exquisite Coffee. Thousands of 
pleased patrons testify to the skill with which fifty- 
nine years of experience have been blended into this 
perfect coffee. No wonder its popularity increases 
vear by year. 
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QUALITy FOODS 









6000 FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUESTS 
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